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add a capability /with new Hughes HIPEG system! 


SUPERSONIC EXTERNAL STORE CARRIES WORLD’S MOST 
POTENT AIRCRAFT CANNON IN A COMPLETE-SYSTEM PACKAGE 


The embodiment of many of today's specialized 
weapon systems in external stores has enabled 
the aircraft commander to choose his weapons 
to fit the mission. And now the development of 
a high rate of fire 20 mm gun has kept pace 
with the requirements of fast attack aircraft 
through the packaging of a complete Mark Il 
gun, magazine and accessories in a supersonic 
gun pod known as the HIPEG system. This versa- 
tile system not only broadens today's weapons 
spectrum but provides more across the board 
potential at higher efficiency and lower cost. 


Potent—The double barreled Mark II gun fires 
4,200 rounds per minute, the highest rate per 
pound of 20 mm gun, 


Compatible—Fits standard racks and has 
weight and shape of standard external store. 
Gun is self-powered. 


Efficient—Snap-on, snap-off feature provides | 
faster-than-fueling turnarounds under all en- 
vironmental conditions and mission flexibility 
by freeing aircraft for non-gun missions. 


Reliable—Thorough maintenance and test in 
the shop—and attachment to the aircraft as a 
tested system, assures great reliability. 


Economical—With the logistic advantages of 
a common weapon system for many models of 
aircraft, more missions with fewer aircraft, and 
space and weight savings over fixed internal 
guns, gun pods yield all-around economy. 


See HIPEG system at Operation topcGun,'' Naval Air Weapons Meet, Yuma, Arizona, Nov. 30-Dec. 4. 


Write for 
brochure: 


DIRECTOR OF CUSTOMER RELATIONS 


HUGHES TOOL COMPANY— AIRCRAFT DIVISION 


CULVER CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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vide a forum for the expression of matters which will ad- 
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Are you getting both-- 


COVERAGE 
PROTECTION 









plus 38.8% SAVINGS* on your present auto insurance? 


COVERAGE—You can buy USAA automobile insurance tailored to your 





needs — bodily injury and property damage liability — medical payment, {Membership in United Services Automobile 
comprehensive and collision — and uninsured motorist coverage (where Association is limited to active and retired 
permitted by State law). Not only must the insurance you carry be adequate — ee an As 
rite ry, 
to meet possible claims, but it must be with a sound company. USAA offers Air Force, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
you both. Public Health Service, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey; Foreign Service Officers of the De- 
PROTECTION—USAA is the oldest (established 1922), largest (over 14 portment of State; Reserve end. National 
million policies in force), and strongest (over $56 million in assets) reciprocal Guard officers when ordered 10 extended 
insurance organization serving primarily the U.S. Armed Forces officers. res gtr sia arava Hse 
*SAVINGS—No other insurance company, aimed at serving the U.S. Armed officers and warrant officers so long as 
Forces officers, offers the same automobile insurance coverage at the big ee tes ee 
savings offered eligible{ USAA policyholders—a saving that currently thei: oxalate telesiaieh Dats allied: ate 
amounts to 38.8% off standard rates, on stateside policies. and retain their commissions or warrants, 
USAA understands the problems of those In all probability, wherever you serve, mA susdedas dae aa 
in the services, for active and retired USAA can serve you. Claims are settled provided membership in USAA was estab- 
officers of the U.S. Armed Forces organ- promptly, even in remote places}. In addi- lished while such officers were on extended 
ized and continue to direct this non-profit tion to automobile insurance, you can also active duty. 
association. No salesmen are employed save money on a USAA policy covering TUSAA operates in the United States, its 
nor are any commissions paid, and insur- Comprehensive Personal Liability — or possessions and territories; Canada, Cuba 
ance is made available direct to the policy world-wide protection with the Household and the Conal Zone; Japan, the Philippines, 


and certain U.S. bases in the Pacific; as 
well as in Western Continental Europe when 


Give yourself dependable protection at low cost with USAA, the policyholder is on active duty. 
Fill in coupon and get the facts today, 


UNITED SERVICES ~.%7.5 
_ddmbile plasocidlin ge 


Dept. MC-12 USAA Building, 4119 Broadway, San Antonio 9, Texas 


Send information on insurance covering: [_] World-Wide Household and Personal Effects Floater [_] Comprehensive Personal Liability [_] Automobile insurance based on the following data: 


holder at cost. Goods and Personal Effects Floater. 


















































Car Year | Make Model Body Type | Pass. Cap. Serial Number Motor No. No. Cyls. 
Cost | Purchase Date New/Used | Current Car License Name in which car legally registered 
| Year | State 
Is the automobile required by, or customarily used in the occupational duties of any | How many male operators (including insured) are under age of 25? 
person except in going to and from the principal place of occupation?. Age of cade ‘ 7: 
Are any of the male operators under 25 owners, or principal operators, of the 
Is the automobile customarily used in driving to or from work? automobile? 








If the automobile is customarily used in driving to or from work; how many road Are all male operators under 25 married? 





miles is the car driven one way? Is your automobile equipped with an air conditioner? 

















Name Rank Serial No 








Military Address 
If car not at above address, MC-12 (] Active - Regular [[] Retired [(] Widow of eligible officer 
give location of car (] Extended active duty [_] Inactive, but retaining commission 































Sorry, Wrong Number 


I have recently been assigned 
the duty of recruiting members for 
the Marine Corps Reserve Officers 
Association from the Officers of 
VMF-241 at NAS, Los Alamitos. I 
particularly need application blanks, 
of which 25 should be enough. 

Capt K. Still 


2107C Virginia Ave. 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Ed: Your request for MCROA applications has 
been forwarded to the Marine Corps Reserve 
Officer's Association, at 729 15th St., NW, 
Washington, D.C. MCROA is a fine organiza- 
tion, but the Marine Corps Association is not 
affiliated with it. 


Armor Interest 


. . » Congratulations on your Oc- 
tober GAzETTE. Maj Barrett’s article 
Tanks? well expresses the Marine 
Corps’ mission for tanks. I believe 
it would interest our readers and re- 
quest permission to reprint it in the 
Nov-Dec issue of Armor. 

LtCol W. H. Zierdt, Jr., USA 


Editor, 
ARMOR Magazine 


Ed: Certainly. 


Is or Isn't 


. Have you ever read closely 
Line 17 (k) of the officer and staff 
NCO fitness reports? The line reads: 
“Loyalty—the quality of rendering 
faithful and willing service, and un- 
swerving allegiance under any and 
all circumstances.” 

A Marine is either loyal or dis- 
loyal. Unswerving allegiance, etc., 
can’t be graded. Consider: “Aver- 
age unswerving allegiance.” Does it 
make sense? 

Maybe I can prove my point an- 
other way. Have you ever heard of 
a woman being a “little” pregnant? 
There’s no such thing. A person is 
or isn’t. Honest or dishonest; loyal 
or disloyal; let’s grade on the fitness 
report accordingly. 

Maj J. J. Kelly 


2dRctTrngBn 
MCRD, Parris Island 
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Attention: Uniform Board 


... My husband has_ recently 
been promoted to the rank of major. 
... We are stationed near Ft. Ord, 
and I’ve been duly impressed with 
the handsome new Army greens and 
how outstanding the officers look. I 
had noted that the Army majors may 
wear the “scrambled eggs” on the 
visor of their frame cap, which adds 
a look of distinction, I think. 

I asked my husband when he 
would be able to add this braid to 
his cap, and was advised by him that 
the Marine Corps doesn’t allow it on 
service uniform caps, but only on 





NOTE TO WRITERS 
The GAZETTE has just 
raised rates for short features. 
New payments are: 


e MESSAGE CENTER 
up to $20 
e Anecdotes: $15 
e OBSERVATION POST: 
up to $60 
Payment when published. We 
want more material from mem- 
bers. We'll gladly send our new 
Writer's Guide on request, with 
full details. 











dress blues. How come? 

I expect there are a lot of other 
majors (or at least their wives) who 
would like to be able to add the 
visor ornamentation (as the Marine 
Corps Manual identifies it). Who 
actually promulgates action on a 
question such as this? I’m sure there 
must be some reason for not having 
it, such as inappropriateness in com- 
bat, but it seems few would wear 
such a cap in combat zones anyway. 
So how about it... can anything 
be done regarding this? 

Mrs. G. A. P. Haynes 


Box 848 
Marina, Calif. 


(Continued on page 6) 













VOUGHT CRUSADERS 
JOIN THE CORPS 


High above Marine Corps bases around 
the world, Leatherneck pilots are letting 
out the reins on their new Chance 
Vought Crusader fighters. 


It’s a 1,000-plus-mph experience for the 
pilots. But, ultimately, it’s the Marine 
rifleman who stands to gain. 


This carrier fighter’s striking speed and 
endurance mean air superiority over 
beachheads and airheads — wherever the 
rifeman needs it most. And, with its 
short-field capability, the Crusader can 
move into newly secured areas to oper- 
ate alongside the units it supports, 


This is the fighter that introduced 
1,000-mph speed to carrier decks. More 
than 500 Crusader fighters and photo- 
planes have become operational with 
the Fleet. 


The Crusader is joining Marine Air 
Groups the same way. Its smooth 
responses provide Marine pilots a safe 
step upward in performance .. . plenty 
of performance to guarantee the rifleman 
a friendly sky! 





In addition to piloted aircraft, Chance 
Vought's Aeronautics Division special- 
izes in atmospheric missiles and anti- 
submarine apparatus. Other major inter- 
ests are being aggressively advanced in 
the company’s Astronautics, Electronics, 
Research, and Range Systems Divisions. 


OF 
CHANCE 


= OUGHT 


PALLABS, TEXAS 


@ November 1959 
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GLOBEILITY 


“Vertical envelopment” is a white-glove name for the Fleet’s new brass knuckles. It features 
heavily armed Marines in a unique global maneuver. Instead of storming a fortified beach, 
these Leathernecks surround it. Helicopters lift them from special assault ships to com- 
manding points behind the enemy’s back. For 10 years Marines have polished this method 
of capturing beachheads by air. Now a part of the fast-moving Fleet, these specialists 
bring powerful deterrent weight to bear...wherever Free World borders are threatened. 


AERONAUTICS ] | ASTRONAUTICS | < ELECTRONICS Ginsrs } @) RESEARCH 











(Continued from page 4) 
Too Many Thumbs 


...1 would like to make some ob- 
servations concerning LtCol Sween- 
ey’s article Battalion or Regiment 
... One Has to Go) GAZETTE: Sept 
"59) . 

When the 3rdMarDiv made the 
change to the “M” Series, it became 
immediately obvious to a number of 
unit COs that the regimental head- 
quarters was about as useful as five 
thumbs on the same hand. Here 
were a colonel and a large staff with 


ostensibly no more control over sub- 
ordinate battalions than required to 
control training and _ operations. 
While direct administrative control 
was supposed to be exercised over 
battalions by Division, it seemed 
that Regiment was forever interfer- 
ing with the system. I presume this 
was from force of habit rather than 
design, but it hampered the battal- 
ions’ operations nevertheless. As a 
result it seemed to some of us that 
we might well remove the regimental 
level from the division structure, 
place the battalions entirely under 








U.S.S. HARTFORD—Launched in 1858 the Hartford became the flag- 
ship of Admiral Farragut during the Civil War and wa: most 
famous for her action in the battle of Mobile Bay. Recommissioned 
after the war'she served in Asia and the South Atlantic until 1879. 








your family. 


BENEFITS IN FORCE........ 
ASSETS 








The NAVY MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION was founded 
in 1879 under the auspices of the Secretary of the Navy 
for the purpose of providing with certainty and prompt- 
ness a substantial sum (now $9,000) to aid the families 
of deceased members and to secure for them without cost 
the pensions and other government benefits to which 
they may be legally entitled. 


Write us today for our booklet which explains the 
full services and benefits of membership to you and 


ELIGIBILITY: All regular commissioned and warrant 
officers, both permanent and temporary, of the 
active lists of the Navy, Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard, including Reserve officers on extended ac- 
tive duty, not over 62 years of age are eligible. 


$200,000,000 
$ 42,000,000 











ASSOCIATION 


Navy Maluclid 


NAVY DEPARTMENT 











WASHINGTON 








division control, and, when neces. 
sary, employ a control device often 
used by foreign armies, i.¢., battle 
group headquarters staffs or dual 
command assignments. 

The battle group headquarters 
consisted of members of higher eche. 
lon staffs, say Division, and assigned 
to command several battalions for 
particular operation or period of 
time. The dual command assign. 
ment method consisted of grouping 
several battalions into a task force 
and appointing the senior battalion 
commander and his staff as task force 
command. While such duties were in 
addition to their regular duties, the 
assignment was usually for such a 
brief period that it did not interfere 
measurably with their performance 
of regular duties. Several European 
armies, the Germans for one, often 
used this latter method. 


All in all, LtCol Sweeney hit the 
nail on the head. Congratulations, 


Maj P. D. Reissner, Jr. 
20th InfCo, USMCR 
Rockford, Ill. 


Still in Print 


. I am writing to you on behalf 
of . . . the US Military Academy, 
The Gazette published, as a supple- 
ment to its June 1957 issue, an item 
entitled Waterloo, June 1815 which 
is most pertinent to our military his- 
tory course. 

It is requested that this office be 
provided 15 copies for use by in- 
structors. 


Maj W. F. Boiler 
Information Office 
US Military Academy 
West Point, N. Y. 


Ed: Fortunately, the supplement has been re- 
printed for use at the US Naval Academy. A 
few copies of BGen Nickerson's comprehensive 
study of this classic action are available at 
$1 each. 


Back Copy Sought 


.. + In an issue of the GAZETTE, 
dated in 1940, a translation of a book 
by Mao Tze-tung, Guerrilla War- 
fare, translated by Coi Samuel B. 
Griffith, was published. 

Is it at all possible that I may ob- 
tain this particular issue of the Ga- 
ZETTE? Thank you. 

Cadet D. E. Stevenson 


Columbia Military Academy 
Columbia, Tenn. 


Ed: The issue was June 1941. BGen Griffith was 
then a captain: the assistant editor was Maj 
R. McC. Pate, USMC. We have reprints avail- 
able at 50 cents each. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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In Defense Of An Assault 


The Marine Tactical Data System we build is tailored to 
the mission of the Marine Corps in amphibious assault, 
the toughest kind of military operation. The system is 
designed to protect Marine assault forces against any air 
threat the enemy can mount, and is expandable as the 


assault progresses. It is built of modular components, each 

















INERTIAL GUIDANCE AIRBORNE EARLY 


COMMUNICATIONS RELATED PRECISION ELECTRONIC 


transportable by helicopter or truck. The system retains 
great capability even if some of its centers are destroyed. 
Aircraft detection, tracking, identification and the gener- 
ation of weapon control instructions are largely automatic. 
Data is organized and displayed to permit fast evaluation 


of the disposition and intent of enemy air forces. 


LITTON INDUSTRIES 


Electronic Equipments Division, Beverly Hills, California 


WARNING TELEMETRY COMPUTERS 
EQUIPMENTS AND COMPONENTS 








(Continued from page 6) 


Open and Shut 

.. . After receiving the Septem- 
ber issue and searching from cover 
to cover to find only one anecdote, | 
chewed out a lance corporal and 
staff sergeant on general principles 
before returning to the issue for a 
more detailed perusal. 

I must take exception, however, to 
the well-written dissertation by Capt 
Thomas in The Future Breed. What 


he says is extremely apparent and 
painful to those of us who continue 
to train, or to use his word manage, 
“paid killers.” My uncle once told 
me to keep my mouth shut and my 
bowels open, thereby assuring ac- 
tion, not talk. 

It is unfortunate that “union con- 
ditions” have been allowed to arise 
in this military organization, partic- 
ularly since there is no arbitration 
or bargaining power which can be 
successfully adapted to the military. 





Your Standard Brandsman pulls mess duty... 






















That’s why he can help you to 
choose the right brand of tea 
to serve in your open mess or 
exchange restaurant. 


The brand is Tender Leaf. The 
Standard Brandsman can show 
you why in as little time as it 
takes to dip a Tender Leaf Tea 
Ball into a cup of boiling water. 
Compare the rich, clear, attrac- 
tive color of Tender Leaf with 
the look of other brands. Proof 
that Tender Leaf chooses only 
the zesty top leaves. 


Tea drinkers can be mighty 
particular about their tea pref- 
erences. That’s why so many 
Marine Corps installations 
serve Tender Leaf. 


Tender Leaf 
TEA BALLS 











Men retained after the first enlist. 
ment do not manage, they command; 
they do not bargain, they demand, 
Likewise, their seniors (I hesitate to 
use the word superiors) do the same, 
Once the bacteria of civilian atti. 
tudes and labor-management meth. 
ods are injected into the military, a 
creeping sickness spreads through 
the cerebral area, cutting off the ac. 
tion portions of the brain. 

I feel we must change the mis- 
directed thinking that the Marine 
Corps is here for the man, rather 
than the man here for the Marine 
Corps. . . . [We want] action from 
thinking, not talk. 

Capt R. E. Harris 


Marine Barracks 


Washington, D. C. 


45 Years Ago 


. . . While going through an old 
book compiled and printed by US$ 
Marine Corps Recruiting Publicity 
Bureau, 117-119 E. 24th Street, New 
York, I came across an item [an edi- 
torial from Collier's, 9 May 1914]. 
It tells the feeling that the public 
had of the old Marines, and I for 
one feel that it tells its own story. 





We have heard a great deal about 
the man behind the gun in turret or 
fighting top, and much also about 
the brave lads who shovel the coal 
or stand in the front of the regi- 
ment’s firing line, but recent events 
at Vera Cruz have shown that the 
amphibious branch of our service is 
no less to be counted upon in time 
of trial. ‘The Marines were there, 
as the slang saying is. Their maneu- 
vers throughout were precise, skill- 
ful, and effective. They walked into 
what is perhaps the most galling 
form of attack known, that of hid- 
den enemies shooting from the 
buildings of a strange town, and held 
or gave their fire as ordered. 

We have no doubt that the Marines 
will lead also in the work of po- 
licing and quieting the famous old 
city by the blue waters of the Gulf, 
and in whatever comes after that. As 
Kipling has said\in his ballad of 
‘Soldier an’ Sailor Too’—‘there isn’t 
a job on the top o’ the earth the 
beggar don’t know, nor do.’ Kipling 
was right about it. We are proud of 
the Marines and don’t mind saying 


>”? 


SO. 


Capt E. J. Huckle 
I-l, IstAmTracCo, USMCR 
Mobile, Ala. 
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OICE 


OF A GUIDED MISSILE 


This is a missile-borne transmitter. It is the ‘‘voice’’ 
of a missile in flight . . . part of a new radio-inertial 
guidance system developed by Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories for the Ballistic Missile Division of the 
Air Force. 


This versatile system helped deliver the nose cone 
of a Thor-Able test missile precisely to its South 
Atlantic target area—5000 miles from Cape Canav- 
eral, Florida. So accurately was the nose cone placed 
that a waiting group of ships and planes retrieved it 
in a matter of hours. It was the first nose cone ever 
to be recovered after so long a flight. 


The command guidance system which made such 
accuracy possible combines precision tracking radar 
with a special Remington Rand Univae computer. 
Fed a steady stream of signals from the missile- 
borne transmitter, the ground-based equipment com- 
pares the missile’s flight path with the preselected 
path. Corrective steering orders are computed and 
transmitted automatically to the missile. The ground 


/ 


f 








Edwin Felch, project director in charge of developing the 
Titan guidance system, holds the “voice” of the ICBM. 


station monitors the progress of the flight continu- 
ously and obtains immediate evaluation of mission 
success. And since the principal control equipment is 
kept on the ground, expendable hardware in the 
missile itself is minimized. 


This radio-inertial guidance system is a product 
of the Bell System’s development-production team: 
Bell Laboratories and Western Electric. It is in 
production at Western Electric for the first opera- 
tional squadrons of the Titan intercontinental bal- 
listic missile. 

Bell Labs scientists and engineers developed the 
world’s most versatile telephone network and much 
of our nation’s radar. They have constantly pio- 
neered in missile systems. From their storehouse of 
knowledge and experience. comes this new achieve- 
ment in missile guidance. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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WHY A MARINE CORPS? 


Editor’s Note: The following Introduction is an Extension of Re. 
marks by the Hon. Leslie C. Arends of Illinois, Republican, House 
Minority Whip and Member, Committee on Armed Services. His re. 
marks were addressed to the House of Representatives, 30 Jul °59; 





a 

an 

* “Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks I ask unanimous 
; consent that a recent article entitled Must We Have a Marine Corps? 
= by the distinguished and honored chairman of the House Armed Seryp. 
b ices Committee, the Honorable Carl Vinson of Georgia, be printed in 
e full in the Record. 

}. “In this brief account, prepared for the recent reunion of the Third 
Marine Division Association here in Washington, the distinguished 
« chairman draws upon his vast experience and unequaled knowledge of 
bs the Nation’s defense needs to answer affirmatively the question posed 
a in the title of his article. Concisely and with irrefutable logic he has 
be By Congressman Carl Vinson set forth the reasons, which over the years, have prompted the Con. 
a gress to insist upon a strong, combat-ready Marine Corps. 

om Chairman. House Committee on “I commend this article to all Members as one of the most compre. 
as ? r hensive statements of the Nation’s continuing need for this Corps, our 
e Armed Services principal force-in-readiness, it has ever been my privilege to read.” 
e 

pb 

ae 


@® Tue Marine Corps Is PERFORMING A VITAL ROLE IN — a _ constant-strength —combat-ready Marine Corps to 
helping preserve our national security. provide the landing forces essential to the balanced 


BRCeeeweenes 


It is my firm conviction that this Nation must have a fleet. 
Marine Corps embodying its historic characteristics of The House Armed Services Committee, of which | 
professionalism, versatility, readiness and mobility. am honored to be the Chairman, has long taken the 
f: As one who has long insisted on the Marine Corps position, one consistently approved by Congress, that 
being provided the manpower and weapons to discharge our Nation must take no chances in the matter of pro- 
its proper roles and missions—which Congress so delib- viding an adequate Marine Corps. 


erately and clearly has written into law—lI believe that Consequently Congress, in 1947, wrote the specific 


the demands of national security require a Marine roles and missions of the Marine Corps into the law, 
Corps prepared to discharge two principal functions: overriding as it did so the objections of the Pentagon. 


a) A combat-ready striking force to swiftly seize key | These provisions of law recognized the historic attri- 
butes of the Corps—readiness, professional proficiency, 


Peeweeee 


a 





; objectives on the outbreak of general war, and 

; b) To serve as a “fire brigade” national force-in- | and the inherent mobility which Marine landing forces 
. readiness to support United States policy in the crises possess as a part of the balanced fleet. Also, the law 
fr: which will continue to characterize the so-called cold recognized the irreplaceable experience that Marines 
tr: war for many, many years to come. have gained from more than a century and a half of 
E The Marine Corps, by tradition, experience, training close association with the Navy in the development and 
: and inclination, is peculiarly qualified to do these vital application of the Nation’s sea power. Versatility and 
fr: jobs. unsurpassed strategic mobility are salient characteristics 
ee There has never been a significant period in the his- of our balanced fleets in which the Marines’ ready forces 
tory of our Nation when we did not need a strong and play such a vital part. 

+> ready Marine Corps. However, in spite of this statutory emphasis of the 
: As our Nation has progressed, become more powerful, intent of Congress and the sharp delineation of the roles 
» and missions of the Marine Corps, the Corps underwent 


»- and consequently assumed a greater role in world af- 


t: fairs, the need for an adequate Marine Corps has pro- 
f: gressively increased. It has been evident, particularly halted only by the outbreak of Korean hostilities. As a 


* since our Nation became a great world power as the _ result of a truly Herculean effort, characterized by a 
* result of the Spanish-American war, that a Marine — perhaps unprecedented combat mobilization of Re- 
tf: Corps of meaningful capabilities was an indispensable serves, the Corps was able, through the mobility of its 
+ element of our defense forces. Such a requirement stems sister service, the Navy, to project itself into the Korean 
+- neither from abstract theory nor mere sentimentality. conflict. By timely arrival it staved off disaster in the 
cr Rather, the need for a Marine Corps of strong combat Pusan perimeter. Then, again exploiting the mobility 


a drastic and almost disastrous reduction that was 


be 

F ability rests upon the very strategic and geographic na- _ of our sea power, Marines spearheaded the amphibious 
f> ture of our Nation. While we are a nation of vast land assault at Inchon, raised the American flag at Seoul and 
f= expanse, we are, in the final analysis, an island nation. then pressed the attack northward. 

tf: We are in every sense—strategically, economically and Once again, in Korea, the Marines had demonstrated 
f: geographically—a truly great maritime power. This to us all the indispensable value of a specially trained 
ft: very maritime character of our Nation requires that we amphibious force-in-readiness. 

+> maintain, in addition to our normal mobilization base, Of course, as you will all remember that the Inchon 
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landing, which turned the tide of battle in that conflict, 

happened only a few months after we had been told 

that there would be no more amphibious operations. 
The Marine Corps did not believe that prophecy. 
Fortunately for the nation, neither did Congress. 
After Korea, in order to make certain that our Nation 


commander the balanced force uniquely the product of 
American genius. 

Lebanon is a recent example. But it has not been and 
it will not be the only example of how necessary the 
Navy - Marine Corps team is in the long and continu- 
ing struggle against the unceasing attempts of Com- 
munism to encroach against the free world. When one 





would, in the future, be assured of a combat-ready Spgs. . 
Marine Corps to meet the many crises that would con- _‘!00ks at the globe of the world in light of the fact that 
front us in the continuing so-called cold war, Congress the basic objective of Soviet Communism is the enslave- 
wrote into the National Security Act the required or- =™ent of the world, we realize only too clearly that in 
ganizational framework of the Marine Corps. This the years ahead there will be more Lebanons, more 
amendment (Public Law 416, 82d Congress) established Quemoys and ane Koreas. 
the requirement that the Marine Corps should be main- Such a situation establishes a national requirement = 
tained at three combat divisions and three air wings. for the Marine Corps’ capability of swift and effective -4 
This Congress did, not out of sentimentality but in rec- _ T@sponse to international crises. -4 
ognition of the cold, hard fact that only the Marine The Marine Corps’ obligation to develop the most = 
Corps has the background, experience, special qualifica- modern and effective amphibious doctrine and tech- 7 
tions and intimate association with the Navy as a part- niques of any armed force in the world is thus under- 3 
ner in the balanced fleets necessary to the performance scored by strategic requirements as well as those of the 7 
of the versatile functions required. law itself. od 
The decision of Congress to assure such a ready force The vertical envelopment concept, combining the air- 1 
has been amply justified by the magnificent manner in borne versatility of the transport helicopter with the - 
which the Corps has performed the duty expected of it range of the aircraft carrier is an example of how well ss 
in the crises of Lebanon, Taiwan, Indonesia, Syria and the Marine Corps has discharged its duty in advancing - 
Suez. Marine availability and actual readiness to be the science of landing operations. a 
used, if necessary, strengthened United States policy in This adaptation of the helicopter to modern amphib- 3 
each of these instances, and forestalled further Com- ious assault is also a fine example of the versatile man- 3 
munist gains that could have assumed disastrous propor- ner in which Marine aviation supports Marine ground % 
tions for ourselves and the free world. forces. The relationship of air and ground elements in 2 
Lebanon, in my view, will stand as a salient example the Marine Corps is, in many ways, unique in modern *4 
of the great dividends which our Nation reaps from military organization. The effectiveness of Marine avia- 7 
Marine Corps - Navy partnership in the application of tion results directly from the fact that it has the specific " 
our sea power. The time interval between the decision and specialized function of being a purely supporting ~ 
to land Marine forces in Lebanon and the time of land- arm. 4 
ing was extremely brief. The Marine units hit the Marine aviation must focus its attention and total a 
beach exactly on time and moved inland with precise, effort on the perfection of its close supporting tech- a 
tactical efficiency. As a result, United States influence in niques. If it expands its activity beyond this specific ~ 
the Middle East was enhanced. Another possible Rus- function of being a supporting arm, it will inevitably Ke 
sian power grab in the Eastern Mediterranean littoral duplicate tactical aviation of the Air Force and thus be + 
was thwarted. in jeopardy of being assimilated or eliminated. of 
Such an example of military and naval efficiency is In enumerating some of the reasons for Marine Corps é 
not accidental. An amphibious operation, the most efficiency and success, one must never forget the Marine je 
difficult and intricate of all military operations, involv- Corps’ emphasis on the individual fighting Marine. a 
ing as it does the transition from sea to land, cannot be There is no doubt but what a large measure of the effi- 7 
improvised. The smoothness and rapidity of the Ma- ciency and success of the Corps results directly upon its 2 
rines’ landing in Lebanon can only be explained by the emphasis on the importance of the individual fighting ~ 
long experience of our Marines in their difficult am- Marine. In these days of great scientific advancement *4 
phibious specialty and their generations of close knit and reliance on technological devices, the importance of 4 
relationship with the Navy. These two services, which the individual is frequently overlooked. This, however, " 
together comprise the fighting elements of the Depart- has not been the case in the Marine Corps. The esprit, 
ment of the Navy, have worked together so long and so the dedication to duty and the self-reliance which con- a 
well in the exercises of sea power that it becomes almost tinues to characterize the Corps is a collective reflection ye 
an intuitive matter for them to move quickly to a of the important role that each individual Marine— * 
troubled area and apply the precise degree of neces- officer and enlisted—performs in discharging the mis- % 
sary military power. sions assigned to the Corps. _ 
Lebanon was an eloquent example of the value of In the troubled international situation that confronts * 
the balanced fleet. Only the United States has been suc- us now and which will continue to confront us through * 
cessful in developing this unequaled instrument for the at least the foreseeable future, the Marine Corps has a ~ 
application of true sea power. A basic element of its vital and important role to perform. It has long en- : 
structure is the Fleet Marine Force, a force of amphib- joyed the confidence of Congress and the Nation. Iam -4 
ious troops no other nation, no other fleet, possesses. confident that the Corps will continue to justify our me 
Together with the Navy elements of the Fleet, this in- Nation’s confidence as the first echelon of our Nation’s 7 
tegral landing force gives the Nation and the Fleet limited war forces. US@MC 7% 
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@ Tuts NATION HAS NEVER ACCUS- 
tomed itself to a professional military 
force. Indeed, we boast of the fact as 
if it were a cornerstone of democracy. 

We still like to think about arous- 
ing a military force after the danger 
is upon us, and, about sending the 
boys back home before the danger is 
over—as we did in WWII. 

Whether we like it or not, security under arms is the 
order of the day, and as our leaders have told us, may 
continue for decades or even a century. 

It is high time we became more mature about the 
needs and requirements of our Military Establishment. 
It is also high time that we started to think about our 
Reserve as a quasi-professional force instead of a quasi- 
amateur force—or, in the full meaning of both words: 
we need a “professional” Reserve. 

We Americans take pride in having the best of every- 
thing, but we have not demonstrated our pride in 
achieving, and maintaining the world’s best Military 
Establishment—the world’s best trained Reserve. 

The test is not in wartime, when patriotism runs 
high, when our people actually shake with patriotism. 
The real test is before us today, when we are called 
upon to support a large professional military force and 
an even larger “professional” military reserve, all within 
our peacetime social structure. 

Our support has been shabby, at best; as a nation we 
have not let our military people feel, Reserve or other- 
wise, that their efforts are appreciated. We go through 
the motions, but true respect is lacking. We look down 
upon the military service as a career, and upon the 
military reservist as a “professional” military man. 

We cannot expect men of the necessary caliber to 
enter the military or its Reserve on a voluntary basis 
until their neighbors, all of us, look upon the bearing 
of arms as an honorable occupation, with the prestige 
which it deserves. We cannot expect to retain men of 
the required caliber in the military services unless the 
bearing of arms becomes, in fact, an honorable pro- 
fession. 

We must get away from the trend of thinking that 
Reserve units are quasi-amateur and insist that they are, 
and must be, “professional” units. We must depart 
from the public conception of weekend warriors, Thurs- 
day night soldiers, and citizen-Marines. We must go 
forward and prove, beyond doubt, that these men are 
expending their time, energy, and devotion to become 
“professional” men in an honorable and respected pro- 
fession. 





It must be made crystal clear, as it is in fact, that all 
major wars and struggles are Reserve wars and strug- 
gles: that the Reserves have done their part to quell past 
wars, contained the flame in Korea, and will do so 
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USMCR ... AMATEUR OR PROFESSIONAL? 


By MajGen W. W. Stickney 







elsewhere. The public must know that they train at 
home and in the field and are ever ready for immediate 
employment should the flame of greed or hate touch off 
a conflagration. 

If this be done, then the community will see the 
error of its ways and will be compelled to honor and 
respect such efforts. 

If this be done, then, it is merely basic economics to 
realize that the best military capability can be procured 
for the least money by a Reserve military establishment 
which, at least, has a backbone of profcssional character, 
It can be shown that the best way and the cheapest way 
to defend our country is with a professional force and a | 
“professional” military Reserve. This goes against the 
present public concept. It runs headlong into the old — 
theory that each must do his bit and, in the end, must 
do it whether he likes it or not, and, whether or not | 
he can be made into a capable military man. If the | 
Armed Forces Reserve were actually attractive, if there 
were some competition to get into it, this situation 
would not prevail. 

A respectable military force, be it Regular or Reserve, 
can be obtained only if it is believed that the military 
worker is worthy of his hire. 

The one way to get men without regard for their 
market worth is to draft them, and they will leave 
military employment at the first opportunity. The one 
way to keep them in military service is to give them 
a package which adds up to a reasonable incentive and 
reasonable security. The package may not parallel 
civilian life in monetary gain, but the total should 
compare with civilian experience. The package may 
consist of direct pay, fringe benefits, and security for 
the long pull. It must include the respect, honor and 
prestige of the civilian community. 

As a nation, we will be in the military business for a 
long time to come. In the tradition of America, we 
deserve the best military force in the world. With the 
complexity of new weapons, we can no longer get the 
best with a quasi-amateur force, especially short-term 
enlistees, with a quasi-amateur Reserve attitude. And 
in the long run, a highly professional force with a 
“professional” military Reserve is the most economical 
of all security forces. It is an asset to business and 
industry rather than a deficit. Business and industry 
must realize that it has a great equity in our Reserve 
structure. It must also be remembered that the mem- 
bers of our Reserve are of, and from, business and 
industry, and that their very membership is for the 
purpose of protecting that equity and all that it repre- 
sents. 

Civilian understanding and support of the military 
man is an essential ingredient of our military posture. 
Such support is, in the last analysis, our finest military 
asset—part and parcel of our national security. US@MC 
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Waarever THE JOB . . . whatever the conditions... 
there’s a Traxcavator to take charge. They have a repu- 
tation for outstanding performance . . . low operating 
and maintenance costs. For this is a digging and loading 
tool; not just a tractor attachment. 


There are three models . . . the No. 933—52 HP, 
1g cu. yd. bucket; the No. 955—70 HP, 1'/ cu. yd. 
bucket; the No. 977—100 HP, 2'/, cu. yd. bucket. One 
will meet your needs. And there’s a complete range of 
quick-change attachments. . . special buckets, bulldozers, 
forks, the exclusive side dump bucket and the rear- 
mounted ripper. 


Traxcavators are built to last. They have a heavy 
steel main frame, welded into a one-piece unit. The track 
roller frame made of box construction absorbs the loads 
and stresses of-tough treatment day after day. Lift arms 
are made to stand up under the strain of heaviest digging 
conditions. 


All three Traxcavators give you fast action and ease 
of operation. A fast hydraulic system cuts cycle time and 
increases maneuverability even in close quarters. Visi- 
bility is excellent. The high seat puts the operator on 
“top” of the work. Operator’s compartment is unclut- 
tered with no hydraulic hoses near the seat. Tractor 
controls are conveniently located for handling ease. 
Bucket controls are at the right armrest . . . closely 
spaced for dual operation with one hand. 


on 


NEW 
FEATURES 
THAT 

REDUCE 
MAINTENANCE 





The exclusive Caterpillar Oi! Clutch provides up to 2,000 hours of 
service without adjustments—equal to about 12 months’ ‘‘adjustment- 
free’’ operation. New Lifetime Lubricated Rollers are factory lubri- 
cated; need no servicing until rebuilding. Eliminate on-the-job shut- 
downs for lubrication. Heat-dissipating oil lubricant is retained by 
dirtproof floating-ring seal that maintains efficiency through thousands 
of hours. Hydraulic Track Adjusters...an ordinary hand-operated 
grease gun is all that’s needed to bring tracks into proper adjustment. 


Whatever the job, there’s the right size Caterpillar 
Traxcavator to do it on a high-production basis. Choose 
a Traxcavator best suited for your job. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpiliar, Cat and sai eas are Registered Trademarks of Caterpiilar Tractor Co. 
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A PROGRES 


@ THE CLASSICAL LANDING ATTACK 
of WWII became a museum piece 
when the first A-bomb exploded. 
Like all well-built antiques, it re- 
mained able to do the thing it was 
designed to do—witness Inchon. No 
one in the Marine Corps regarded 
Inchon as anything but what it was 
—an expression of readiness neatly 
related to a specific requirement. 
No Marine needed an Army general 
to point out the glaring fact that this 
technique had passed its zenith of 
usefulness. Long before this unso- 
licited flash of the obvious was ut- 
tered, Marines were at work. The 
value of the aging method was slip- 
ping, but this did nothing to change 
the national need for a means of 
projecting carefully measured mili- 
tary power by naval action. 
Framed in time by the first presen- 
tation of the Marine Corps Board 
study in December 1946, and the is- 
suance of Landing Force Bulletin 17 
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DO WE STAND.... 


“| THINK THE NECESSITY OF BEING READY INCREASES.—LOOK TO IT.” 


REPORT, NOVEMBER 1959 


in December 1955, a mass of work 
was done in expansion of a new idea. 
Magnificently simple in outline, the 
search was for the rationale which 
would bring into meaningful rela- 
tionship the continuing requirement 
for landing force operations, the 
vast changes wrought by nuclear 
weapons, and the new level of mo- 
bility resident in the helicopter. 
There is no need here to name or 
describe the studies and experiments 
that moved this concept along the 
road to reality. The internal argu- 
ments and contradictions served 
(then, as now) to make the partisans 
of opposed views look to the sub- 
stance and usefulness of their ideas. 
Charitably, we may even nod in 
passing to those somewhat dubious 
claims staked out by strangers along 
the mother lode of Marine Corps 
thought. 

The makers of history seldom re- 
alize what they are up to. Their 
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work can be recognized as history 
only in retrospect. At the time of 
doing, it must appear that the work 
at hand is being done only in the 
interest of conquering the environ- 
ment. The revolution in amphibi- 
ous thought, then, can be appre- 
hended only from the vantage of to- 
day. We are now involved in an un- 
dertaking so natural, so basic, that 
it needs a conscious effort to see, in 
the round, what a change has been 
wrought. 

And here is the essence of the situ- 
ation today. The sometime ‘“‘new 
concept” is new no more. Now, the 
use of helicopters, the imminence of 
nuclear weapons—the paradoxes, 
complexities, and implications of a 
new environment—are the substance 
of our daily life. The most signifi- 
cant measure of progress is the total 
acceptance of concepts and_tech- 
niques, which, a few years ago, were 
new, strange phenomena in the con- 
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By Col A. M. Fraser 


A, LINCOLN (the whole of a letter 
to Gov. Curtin of Pennsylvania, 


8 April 1861) 


spectus of war. 

In treating of today’s position, it 
is useful to consider earlier develop- 
ments in the Marine Corps. The 
conceptual relationships within the 
method are still valid. It is not the 
purpose here to review the history 
of Marine Corps development. We 
should, however, remind ourselves 
of the nature of progress as we have 
known it. The simple genius of Ma- 
rine Corps effort has been evident 
in the clear outline of its method, 
The problem of the future has ha- 
bitually been attacked in terms of a 
clear image of the war which the 
Marine Corps would have to fight, 
and a projection of the requirements 
imposed by the beachheads of that 
war. 

Following on from this idea, or 
inspiration, there has been the de- 
velopment of doctrine. The impor- 
tance of this step cannot be exagger- 
ated. True, no enemy soldier has 
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ever been killed by a well-aimed doc- 
trine, but this makes it no less valu- 
able. Sound doctrine, broadly based, 
substance to 
Related ef- 
course need not await the 


gives guidance and 
work in all other fields. 
forts ol 
annunciation of a complete doctrine, 
so long as advances and _ progress 
have internal harmony. The nature 
of the system has best been reflected 
in its inter-relationships. From doc- 
trine has come progress in tactics 
and techniques, in hardware, and in 
organization. Only by maintaining 
some meaningful relationship among 
these elements have we been able to 
avoid the unhappy lot of the doctor 
who devised a cure for which there 
was no disease. 

In this light, the most important 
single item in the current inventory 
is the Doctrine for Amphibious Op- 
erations. This document was ap- 
proved jointly by the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps and the Chief 


of Naval Operations on 15 May 
1958. The Foreword states that 


“pending completion of coordination 
with the other Services, it is pub- 
lished to make current doctrine 
available for use, respectively, by 
the operating forces of the Navy and 
of the Marine Corps in operations 
and training, and to provide guid- 
ance for their relationships with 
forces of other Services and other 
nations in planning for and conduct- 
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ing amphibious exercises and oper- 
ations.” The Doctrine was promul- 
gated as Advance Change Number 
5 to NWP 22 on 16 July 1959. 

The significance of the DAO lies 
not in its completeness—FTP 167, 
USFs 6, 63, 66 and the original 
NWP 22 were equally complete in 
their times. What is important is the 
explicitness of the sections dealing 
with the use of helicopters, the influ- 
ence of nuclear weapons, and plan- 
ning considerations for the nuclear 
environment. The objective area of 
today is realistically treated for what 
it is. This view is supported in the 





*,..achievement of more 
spectacular goals cannot 
take place at the expense 
of continuous readiness.” 











Landing Force Manuals and other 
satellite publications. As rapidly as 
circumstances permit, details of 
planning and execution in support 
of modern doctrine are being woven 
into the basic fabric and removed 
from the category of special treat- 
ment. The Tentative Instructional 
Precis prepared for use in the Ma- 
rine Corps Educational Center quite 
properly go even further. TIPs chal- 
lenge students to regard them as the 
“foundation upon which their own 
experience, knowledge and imagina- 
tion may contribute further to the 
evolution of modern tactics.” 


M-14 Rifle 


It is not necessary to dwell over. 
long on training and exercises in the 
Fleet Marine Forces as further ex. 
pressions of new approaches. It js 
fair to say that the limitation im. 
posed by the availability of means is 
the only seriously inhibiting element, 
To the maximum extent permitted, 
training and exercises actively test 
current concepts and push toward 
solutions of new operational prob- 
lems. The Marine Corps had—and 
used—an opportunity to demon- 
strate its practices in exercise Deep 
Water, a NATO-sponsored under- 
taking in Turkish Thrace, held in 
the fall of 1957. Later events made 
it desirable to hold the exercise 
forces in the area for an extended 
period. This sort of bonus effect 
from Marine Corps training efforts 
has been recognized in other places 
and circumstances in recent years. 

The most important thing in all 
this—DAO, LFMs, TIPs, training 
and exercises—is the complete inte- 
gration and acceptance of what, on- 
ly a few years ago, was radical and 
new. It is like television. It is so 
much with us now that it takes a 
conscious effort to remember the 
quaint, old-fashioned days when the 
machine only talked. 

The development and production 
of weapons and equipment in the 
Marine Corps must advance on a 
broad front. The achievement of 
more spectacular goals cannot take 
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lace at the expense of continuous 
readiness. Even so, there are items 
around which lesser developments 
must cluster and to which they must 
be keyed. This is the case with heli- 
copters and helicopter assault ships. 
An inventory of these items is, there- 
fore, in order. 

Today the fleets boast three heli- 
copter assault ships, all conversions 
from WWII carriers. In addition, 
the keel has been laid for the Iwo 
Jima—designed from keel up for 
handling assault Marines and their 
helicopter transport. At the time of 
writing, construction of a second ship 
is about to begin. Future building 
plans give the Marine Corps a fair 
share of the Navy’s shipbuilding pro- 
gram. While we could wish for 
more of these ships, we are making 
progress in a field where competition 
for limited funds is keen. The Ma- 
rine Corps’ eagerness to advance in 
this area is reflected in the use of 
sizeable numbers of Marines _per- 
forming normal sailor’s tasks in these 
ships. 

The helicopter groups of the three 
Marine aircraft wings can now lift 
approximately one and _ one-third 
RLTs in the assault. The HUS and 
HR2S aircraft have lift limits which 
are well known. These limits im- 
pose some restrictions on the make- 
up of helicopter-borne forces, but 
the pure mobility afforded by the 
vehicles themselves more than com- 
pensates. Meantime, more powerful 
helicopters are under development 
and lighter weapons and equipment 
are coming into service, 

Limited war with tactical muclear 
weapons has created problems. But 
more complex are the problems of 
the beachhead today. The critical 
question is posed when we contem- 
plate landing attacks using conven- 
tional weapons, with the interjection 
of nuclear weapons a continuing pos- 
sibility. The thorny new dimension 
added by this prospect should be 
kept in mind as we continue this in- 
ventory. 

When separated units are free to 
use tactical nuclear weapons, the 
firepower situation of today can be 
viewed with some equanimity. The 
Marine Corps has, or has in pros- 
pect, the required array of ground 
and air delivered weapons. The 
knottier problem of large area cov- 
erage by conventional means is being 
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Col Fraser was assigned as Chief, Tactics Section, ToT 
Board, MCLFDC after completing studies this year at 
the National War College. Previously he was Head, 
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C-4, TTULant; Advisor, 1st Korean Marine Brigade; 
Secretary, MCLFDC and Joint Landing Force Board; 
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attacked by several advances. The 
HOWTAR, a 4.2” mortar on the 
75mm _ pack howitzer carriage, and 
the new lightweight 120mm mortar 
look good; a joint Army-Marine 
Corps project promises a helicopter- 
transportable, fast - firing cannon 


which will add new artillery punch 
to highly mobile forces. Missiles in 
the Marine Corps occupy a special 
position. While moving along abreast 
of technology, and insuring proper 
landing force characteristics in ap- 
propriate weapons, the approach is 
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basically conservative. Air and 
ground-launched weapons, however 
attractive when armed with nuclear 
warheads, must not be allowed to 
create unacceptable voids in the ar- 
ray of conventional weapons. This 
is reflected in the present organiza- 
tion of air defense units. The near 
future also promises an all-weather 
close support aircraft, capable of 
short field operation, which has the 
characteristics required to survive on 
the terms of modern competition. 
The firepower position of the in- 
dividual Marine and his squad and 
platoon continue to improve. The 
immediate prospects are the M14 
and M1/4 modified rifle and the M60 


A4Ds armed with Bullpup missile 


machine gun. These lighter weapons 
use the NATO standard ammuni- 
tion and, within present loads car- 
ried by Marines, add a significant 
increase to volume and duration of 
fire. Still highly classified projects 
promise hand-carried weapons which 
increase the small unit’s ability to 
take on armor or concealed and pro- 
tected personnel. The press has re- 
cently given some information about 
the Redeye, a hand-held weapon 
which will make the man in the fox- 
hole a factor to be reckoned with by 
low-flying aircraft. The Davy Crock- 
ett family moves tactical nuclear 
weapons of sub-kiloton yield well- 
forward on the battlefield. This last 


M-60 Machine Gun 





weapon, under priority development 
by the Army, should begin entering 
the weapon inventory in the near 
future. It must still be viewed with 
reservations, however—since its use 
may be seriously inhibited. 

The problem of ground mobility 
for helicopter-landed forces is being 
met by the introduction of a family 
of light-weight, cross-country _ ve- 
hicles. In the FMF is the Mechanical 
Mule, a vehicle whose weight-to-pay- 
load ratio is the best yet achieved. 
Following on are the convertible 
Mule and the Mighty Mite, under 
test at Quantico. Experimental work 
with entirely new vehicles, embody- 
ing the air-cushion or ground effects 
principle, could produce new addi- 
tions to ground mobility. 

The fuel needs of such vehicles as 
these are part of a larger problem 
which encompasses the gargantuan 
thirst of our modern aircraft. The 
Amphibious Assault Bulk Fuel Han- 
dling System and the Tactical Air- 
field Fuel Dispensing System, now 
in the hands of troops, are Marine 
Corps developments of which we 
may all be justly proud. The bulk 
fuel system will move 420 thousand 
gallons of fuel three miles inland, 
without any motor transport assist- 
ance. This cancels 566 two and one- 
half ton truck loads. On the same 
basis, the new system saves 112 tons 
in weight, requires one small tanker 
as against five cargo ships and 70 
LCM, and equals—in storage capac- 
ity—7,925 fifty-five gallon drums. 

Tables of organization and equip- 
ment, forward planning, and devel- 
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opmental projects reflect the under- 
standing of the need for a new ap- 
proach to logistics. In outline, the 
current concept of support for the 
landing force embraces the need for 
a system with mobility equal to that 
of the fighting force it serves. Equal- 
ly, it comprehends the need for max- 
imum responsiveness—on the mod- 
ern battlefield, it’s always later than 
you think. The new range of ve- 
hicles with extreme cross-country 
mobility, high load-to-weight ratios, 
and improved ruggedness are de- 
scribed elsewhere. 

Material handling and engineer 
equipment are changing also. We 
now have a family of pioneer road- 
huilding equipment which can be 
sectionalized for helicopter lift and 
assembled quickly at the work site. 
This Marine Corps tactical require- 
ment has had some interesting side 
effects. Industry has made _ basic 
model changes in some heavy equip- 
ment because sectional replacement 
facilitates maintenance and _ repair. 
The problem of handling material 
in separated tactical areas is being 
met by several lifting devices for 
mounting on light vehicles and by a 
new rough terrain fork lift which, 
grossing 3,000 pounds, can handle its 
own weight. 

Typical of the pragmatic Marine 
Corps approach is the deceivingly 
simple device called the MARCH— 
Marine Automatic Release Cargo 
Hook. This load-carrying device for 
helicopters eliminates the need for 
hook-up crews and ground discharge 
of static electricity. The net effect 
of this piece of hardware is to add 
something like ten per cent to the 
round-the-clock capacity of any giv- 
en helicopter unit. 

The communications problems im- 
plicit in separated operations involv- 
ing great mobility are obviously 
critical. Equipment must be as mo- 
bile and speedy as the unit it sup- 
ports and include range and security 
qualities of a new order. Following 
on from some pioneering work done 
by the Air Force, the Marine Corps 
has achieved a significant success in 
single sideband equipment. The 
AN/MRC 83 has given us jeep- 
mounted equipment capable of voice, 
code, or teletype operations at ranges 
well in excess of 100 miles. This ra- 
dio is now being procured in quan- 
tity for issue to the Fleet Marine 
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Force. A companion piece under 
development, the MITE teletype- 
writer, promises early availability of 
such equipment down to the sepa- 
rated battalion level. The AN/TPS 
21, a battlefield surveillance radar 
with excellent performance against 
such disparate targets as tanks and 
individual men, will soon add new 
strength to the surveillance/security 
structure of amphibious assault 
troops. The press reports that one 
of our sister services has further re- 





**Re-examination of struc- 
ture is continuous and... 
productive of much pas- 
sionate partisanship.” 











fined this equipment until it can tell 
the difference between a man and 
a woman. Happily, the Marine 
Corps still relies on the individual 
Marine for this task. 

Marine Corps aviation quite ob- 
viously faces a new range of prob- 
lems. Expeditionary airfields pose 
contrasting requirements for speed 
















Shuttlecraft 





and economy in construction on one 
hand and support of modern aircraft 
on the other. Land-based arresting 
gear is now in use. Jet assisted take- 
off equipment is being fitted and 
alternative short-launch equipment 
is under development and test. An 
all-round short field capability for 
Marine Corps aircraft is on the 
horizon. 

The problem of relating the struc- 
ture of the Marine Corps to the 
changing requirements of assault, 
support, and maintenance is con- 
tinuous. The provisional T/Os of 
1958, now in effect, re-group units in 
order better to face this problem and 
achieve flexibility and ease of task 
organization. Re-examination _ of 
structure is continuous and—we be- 
tray no secret—productive of much 
passionate partisanship. This is as 
it should be. There is nothing im- 
mutable about the way we form up 
to fight. 

The choice of names for things is 
of primary importance. What we 
are really talking about in the Corps 
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today is not “vertical assault” or 
“vertical envelopment” or “vertical” 
anything else. We are talking about 
landing attacks conducted under 
modern conditions. This implies 
consideration of the transcendentally 
important problem involved in op- 
erating with conventional weapons 
under the threat of the nuclear in- 
tervention. It further implies use of 
means available now to deal with 
tasks that may be assigned now. It 
involves problems of combining mo- 
bility, firepower and tactical skill to 
get full mileage from the means at 
hand. The Marine Corps, we can 
believe, is more aware of the idea 
of pure mobility, and of the degree 
to which it can be achieved, than 
anything else. While working stead- 
ily toward the goal of such mobility 
—actually, unattainable by defini- 
tion—we must be meticulously aware 
of the full potential of the mobility 
we actually have and know its uses. 
If we ever fail to answer the bell for 
a new round, we're finished. 

It must be apparent by now that 
there is no definite answer to the 
question “where do we stand?” We 
are integrating into our bag of tricks 
every new means or method which 
gives promise of adding to our effec- 


tiveness in doing what Marines are 
supposed to do. The progress of 
technology, the availability of funds, 
and the conditions imposed by cir- 
cumstances we cannot control all 
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combine to impose limits. Within 
these limits, there is ample room for 
play of the imagination of every se- 
rious Marine. The revolution has, 
for the moment, taken place. Evolu- 
tion is now our concern. For ex- 
ample: 

Considering the characteristics 





of new individual weapons, how ig 
should we now organize the rifle } 
squad? 
At what level of command and ~ 
control will we get maximum yal. J 
ue from hand-held individual } 
antiaircraft weapons? 
How do we organize fire sup. 7 
port to provide maximum ease in © 
massing and separating in response | 
to the stimuli of modern battle? — 
Are we paying enough attention — 
to modernization of our means for — 
air and naval gun delivery of con- — 
ventional ordnance? j 
How much can we afford to pay, | 
in terms of logistic support, for 
the helicopter and ground mobil. — 
ity we would like? 
Obviously, this list of questions) 
could go on for a long time. The! 
intent is only to bring into focus the: 
proposition that the solution of one 
new problem tends to pose another, 
There is no philosopher’s stone in 
this business. Amphibious readiness 
is a combination of inspired theory 
and grinding research for detailed 
perfection. The history of Marine 
Corps development asserts this truth, 
Continued devotion to it is the pri Wifes 
mary concern of every Marine. = 
US @ MC awry 
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@ THE YOUNG MAN IN THE RECRUITING OFFICE doubted if he could pass the physical. “You look strong 
the sergeant told him. “You won’t have a bit of trouble.” 


, 


enough,’ 


2a = 


Voice From Within 


“But, Sergeant,” said the lad, “what about my heart murmur?” 


“A heart murmur?” asked the recruiter. “How long have you had that?” 
“Ever since I walked in that door,” replied the lad. “It keeps murmuring ‘don’t go . . 


murmur wasn’t bad enough to reject him. The lad went. 


#@ Tue Gunny was HOLDING scHoor on the M1. “What,” he asked the perennial private, “is the first thing 
you do when you go to clean your rifle?” The answer was prompt. “Check the number,” he said, ‘‘and 


make sure it’s mine. 


First Things First 


Simple Arithmetic 





don’t go. The 


MSgt. Floyd R. Babcock 


CWO Fred Stolley 





@ THE COLONEL GIVING THE BRIEFING was stuffy and dull. At great length he discussed two upcoming 
inspections. One would be a special maintenance inspection. One would be an overall aircraft inspec- 
tion. Each had been marked on a handout sheet with two asterisks. “This,” he finally concluded, “will 


be a double-asterisk inspection.” 


“A double-asterisk inspection?” someone laughed. “That’s a new one on me.” 


“Oh, no,” said a small, clear voice. 


spections.” 


“A double-asterisk inspection is the same as four half-asterisk in- 


Col G. O. Ashley, USAF 
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VERSATILE—Rescue work, towing, patrol, passenger or cargo carry- 
ing—even work asa flying crane—are easy for Sikorsky’s 
turbine-powered S-62. A boat hull and wheels permit oper- 
ation from land, shipboard, water, snow, ice, mud—almost 
any surface. All-weather equipment is optional. 















RELIABLE—The S-62’s dynamic components have been proved by 
== 


zeikorsk S-62 more than 1,100,000 flight hours, assuring unequalled 
y reliability. Above: Widely tested throughout the world, the 


S-62 taries on the Grand Canal, Venice, during a tour of 


) —an amphibian pea 


t b t HIGH FLYING—Hovering up to 15,000 feet with full gross weight and 
| Ul OCOD eI rescue missions at altitudes over 20,000 feet—important 
in mountainous areas—these are among the S-62’s per- 


of proved formance features. 


' oye HARD WORKING—A range of 245 miles, a useful load of 2900 pounds, 
reliability an external load of 2500 pounds on a cargo sling, a pas- 
senger capacity of 12 plus crew, a towing capability of 
4000 pounds tension, a rescue hoist capacity of 600 
pounds, and a spacjous 14 foot cabin—these are other 

attractions of the S-62. 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT, Stratford, Connecticut 


A division of United Aircraft Corporation 











AVIATION 
ALBUM 


By Maj J. C. Gasser 












































@ DespPire THE FEAT, THE RECORD OR 
the acclaim, the pilot is but one 
member of an essential partnership, 

Who took him there? Who kept 
him up? Who brought him back? 

Marine flyers have stretched their 
glamour, daring and skill through 
two major wars and a handful of 
brushfires. It is so today. Only his 
partner has changed. 

Here, beginning with the AX-l— 
Marine Aviation’s first plane of its 
very. own—are a few of the partners 
of yesterday’s flyers. Included is a 
more recent “family portrait” of the 
aircraft in use today. All are a part 
of Marine Corps history. 


@ During WWI, sEAPLANES WERE 
so-so dependable, highly uncomfort- 
able, and universally cumbersome. 
The N-9 was no exception. Yet in 
1917 at Pensacola Capt Francis T. 
Evans, fourth Marine Corps aviator, 
completely confounded the experts 
who accepted the acrobatic limita- 
tions of seaplanes. He looped one. 
Not once—but twice. Then, while 
his audience gaped, he stalled his 
plane on purpose and brought her 
gracefully out of the spin. With 
supreme confidence in the N-9, he 
performed without a parachute. 
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ONE PART BICYCLE, ONE PART AUTOMOBILE, AND ONE PART BIRD, NOISY 
Nan was a far cry from modern day aircraft. Renting his reluctant lady for 
$25 a month, Lt Alfred Cunningham got permission to fly her off a drill 
field at Philadelphia Navy Yard. The year was 1911. Though he prayed, 
cajoled and wheedled—true to her feminine stubbornness—Nun refused to 
7 Wii Ii, budge an inch off the sod. Though failing to fly, Noisy Nan nonetheless 
made aviation history. Her mark: she carried the Corps’ first pilot on his 
maiden “flight” in a prop-driven plane. 


Caaih 


@ THE NAME “Corsair,” SYNONYMOUS WITH COMBAT FLYING IN WWII, was 
actually a byword of Marine pilots long before. In 1927, Lt Christian F. 
Schilt used a Corsair O2U to airlift wounded Marines from a Nicaraguan 
jungle. For this work he got the only Medal of Honor awarded a Marine 
aviator between World Wars. Three years later Capt Arthur H. Page flew 
an O2U from Omaha to Washington, D. C., through storm and overcast, 
setting a blind flight distance record. 
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Britain's DE HAVILLAND BOMBER RATED HIGHLY WITH MARINES IN THE 
closing days of WWI. Seventy-two DH-4s assigned to the Ist Aviation Force 
provided the means for missions like Capt Francis P. Mulcahy’s air delivery 
of food supplies to a beieaguered French force isolated by Germans. Drops 
were made at tree-top level in the face of heavy enemy rifle, machine gun 
and artillery fire. Later, in Haiti Marines effectively used the DH-4 to 
harass the Cacos during the Banana Wars. 


@ Four pAys AFTER VMEF-211 LANp- 
ed its 11 F4Fs on Wake Island early 
in December 1941, seven of the 
planes became ground kills for Jap- 
anese bombs. By 22 December the 
last of these Wildcats was gone— 
crashlanded by its bleeding pilot 
after a fierce dogfight. 

But the F4F had just begun to 
fight. On 20 August 1942, 19 Wiid- 
cats of VMF-223—shot from carriers 
200 miles away—landed on Guadal- 
canal’s Henderson Field. The F4F 
had come to stay. 


&® On 17 Decemser 1941, 17 SB2Us 
landed on Midway after making the 
longest mass flight on record (at the 
time) for single-engine planes—9 
hours, 45 minutes from Honolulu. 
Yet Marines knew the partly fabric- 
covered Vindicator was no match 
for the Zero. LtCol C. A. Larkin 
said as much in a letter to President 
Roosevelt (delivered by Roosevelt’s 
son). 

Early in WWII Capt Richard E. 
Fleming led a SB2U glide-bomb at- 
tack on a Japanese battleship and 
earned the Medal of Honor. He was 
cited posthumously when his Vindi- 
cator, either by chance or design, 
crashed into the warship. 
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@ CHOOSING THE NAME ““DAUNT- 
less’ for this relentless old dive- 
bomber was a stroke of genius. Had 
she retired from combat after the 
Cactus War over Henderson Field, 
her name would still live on. Back 
to back, pilot and gunner in an 
SBD were a twosome to be reckoned 
with. Still going strong two years 
after the Battle of Guadalcanal, 
daily SBD strikes helped strangle the 
Japs’ impenetrable fortress at Rab- 
aul. 


# No FLOWERY PHRASES, ELOQUENT PROSE, OR SUPERLATIVE ADJECTIVES CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE GLORY OF THE F4U. 
Truly the Cadillac of airplanes, this completely fearless, indestructible powerhouse dominated Marine fighter 
aviation from the day it arrived in the Pacific until the Japanese empire crumbled in 1945. Dubbed “Whistling 
Death” by the Japanese, the F4U shot down 2,140 planes and netted a kill ratio of eleven to one. The first US 
fighter capable of 400mph with a full military load, this old warhorse was still around to fly 82 per cent of Navy 
and Marine Corps close air support missions in the first 10 months of the Korean War. The last Corsair—-No. 
12,571—rolled off the assembly line in February 1953. But even today the fastest jet in the air is something of 
an anticlimax alter the F4U. 
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@ Bur FOR THE LACK OF AN EXTENDED, ALL-OUT WAR, THE AD MIGHT WELL HAVE SURPASSED THE FANTASTIC 
record set by the F4U in WWII. With the same strong will displayed by the Corsair a decade earlier, the Sky- 
raider launched her potent fury into the Korean conflict. Her 3,550hp engine hurled the Skyraider aloft at an 
unprecedented rate of climb, Carrying an ordnance payload equal to that of a Flying Fortress, the AD wreaked 
havoc along the banks of the Imjin, the Han and the Soyangang. One AD returned safely to base after making 
a quarter-mile flight through a stand of virgin pines. With three of her outer-bank cylinders ruptured, ground 
crewmen afterwards extracted the stump of a 14-inch trunk lodged securely in her wing. The Skyraider ended 
an era. With the advent of jets she was replaced by another Douglas prodigy—the A4D. The Skyhawk is prettier 
and faster. Under her belly she carries atomic missiles rather than torpedoes, But the pilots who flew her will 
vouch for the Skyraider—probably the most powerful single-engine, prop-driven aircraft the world will ever see. 
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HELICOPTERS 


@ Any MARINE AVIATION ALBUM 
—no matter how brief—must take in 
the OP-1 autogiro. This flip-winged 
hummingbird first flew about the 
time Capt Page (see p. 23) set his 
blind flight distance record in the 
old Corsair. With one set of blades 
to boost her off the lawn and an- 
other to move her out of the general 
area, the OP foreshadowed today’s 
principle of vertical envelopment. 
Marine Aviation received its first 
OP-1 in 1931. 




















@ Icor SIKORSKY MIGHT HAVE HAD 
the Marine Corps in mind when he 
built his first helicopter 20 years ago. 

Following a fair share of ups and 
| downs—more than enough public 
| ridicule—he finally came up with 
| the HRS. The prototype flew on 9 
November 1949—a perfect birthday 
present, and one apparently well- 
liked. The 1,000th HRS of the same 
basic design was delivered to the 
Marine Corps in mid-1956, Spawned 
too late for WWII, the HRS is best 
known as the workhorse of Korea. 








@ IN EVOLUTION THERE IS PROGRESS. 
As Noisy Nan gave way to super- 
sonic jets, so the hummingbird be- 
came a_whirlybird. Finally it 
emerged as this monster flying crea- 
ture that in fierce appearance 
hearkens back to the Pterodactyl. 
Basic assault transport for the FMF, 
the HR2S will carry up to 36 fully- 
equipped troops. Bulky loads up to 
five tons are carried in a sling un- 
der its breast as easily as a mama 
cat carries a weak kitten. And a top 
speed in excess of 150mph belies its 
first-look clumsiness. 
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@ THERE ARE SOME NEW FACES IN 
Marine aviation today, but some old 
familiar ones, too. ‘Typical of the 
younger generation are the F8U and 
A4D-2. Neither has combat experi- 
ence. But both have won fame. 
Maj John H. Glenn (inset) made 
the first transcontinental hop at 
supersonic speeds in a Crusader. The 
Skyhawk can fly faster, farther and 
carry a more potent strike load (it 
has special weapons capabilities) 
than any aircraft in its class. 

The HR2S is the Corps’ basic as- 


sault transport. It was the first to 
be built with a retractable landing 














R5D 


gear. Rotary-wing handyman, the 
HUS has received praise from every- 
one—even Soviet Premier Khrush- 
chev. A VIP passenger version of the 
HUS was used to taxi the Premier 
to Camp David to meet with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Smaller, but no 
less versatile, the HOK has _pio- 
neered remote controlled “drone” 
helicopter flight. 

The R5D has been a Marine 
workhorse since WWII. Indispen- 
sable in Korea, it again proved its 
worth in Lebanon and is still a long 
way from being put out to pasture. 
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A guided tour through the Marine Corps missile and rocket arseno 





what’ son = s baen ordered, and what they'll do. 

















@ “THE MARINE CorPS HAS BEEN IN 
the combat firepower business for 
exactly 184 years this month, and the 
hardware we've used to deliver it 
has grown fancier with each passing 
year. 

We started out in 1775 with the 
flint-lock musket. Today we’re fir- 
ing radar-guided missiles, over fan- 
tastic ranges, at twice the speed of 
sound. 

And the end of the progression is 
nowhere in sight. For the Marine 
Corps of 1959, in fact, the missile 
age has just begun. 

As of now, the FMF can muster 
for combat only two fully opera- 
tional guided missile systems—the 
surface-to-air Terrier and the air-to- 
air Sidewinder. 

These two “birds” provide the 
Corps with a powerful air defense 
capability, but they by no means 
constitute an adequate complement 
of missiles for a truly modern am- 
phibious striking force. ‘Today's 
tactical Marine Corps doctrine, and 
the new FMF organization adopted 
recently to implement it, ideally re- 
quire employment of missiles in a 
wide variety of air defense and fire 
support roles—at far greater ranges 
and with far greater destructive pow- 
er than can be achieved with con- 
ventional weapons of WWII vintage. 
This need is only partially fulfilled 
by the missile ordnance we have on 
hand today. 

But the Marine Corps missile 
family is expecting. Over the period 
of the next few years, beginning 
immediately, our Fleet Marine 
Forces are going to be equipped with 
a complete, well-rounded, multi- 
purpose family of missiles which 
will contribute both to the Corps’ 
general war effectiveness and to its 
more pressing limited war require- 
ments. 

While military security does not 
permit a full discussion of the Ma- 
rine Corps’ overall missile R&D pro- 
gram—and properly so—here are 
some highlights of the program as it 
now shapes up: 

#® The Corps’ first Hawk (sur- 
face-to-air) unit is scheduled for 
activation in the very near future at 
MCB, 29 Palms, Calif. 

® An improved version of the al- 
ready operational surface-to-air Ter- 
rier, called the Advanced Terrier, is 
in prcduction and will gradually be 
phased into operational use in the 
Corps’ existing Terrier battalion. 
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#® A new man-transportable, 
shoulder-fired, surface-to-air missile 
called the Redeye is being developed 
jointly by the Army and Marine 
Corps, and is now in an advanced 
R&D stage. 

@ The Corps’ first air-to-surface 
missile, the Navy-developed Bull- 
pup, has just become available for 
Marine Corps use (September ’59) , 
and is now being introduced into 
tactical Marine aviation squadrons. 

# The Sparrow III, successor to 
the air-to-air Sparrow I, which was 
never adopted by the Corps, is now 
operational in the Navy and _ is 
scheduled for Marine Corps use on 
the upcoming F4H-I aircraft. 





#® A_ French-produced antitank 
missile called the SS-10, and a high- 
er-performance, second-generation 
version of the same missile, the SS- 
11, have been procured by the Ma- 
rine Corps in limited quantities and 
are now undergoing evaluation. 

All told, the Marine Corps’ im- 
mediate missile program involves 
nine separate birds in varying stages 
of development, evaluation, produc- 
tion, and operational use. Tradi- 
tionally, Marines have prided them- 
selves on their familiarity with the 
Corps’ major weapons. While no 
Marine can be expected to master 
the intricate details of all of today’s 
complex missile types, it is essential 
that we all have a general under- 
standing of their basic character- 
istics, capabilities, and operating 
principles. 

The purpose of this article is to 
provide such information with re- 
spect to the current crop of guided 
missiles, and their blood kin, the 
rocket group, which has by no means 
become outmoded. 





The Hawk 


The next scheduled addition to 
the Marine Corps missile family, fol- 
lowing a long pregnancy, is the 
Hawk, a highly mobile, helicopter- 
transportable, surface-to-air weapon 
intended primarily for use against 
low-flying aircraft. 

Unlike many modern missiles, 
which use “command guidance” de- 
termined by ground computers and 
transmitted to the bird in flight, the 
Hawk utilizes a built-in radar hom- 
ing device that closes automatically 
on moving targets and ignores sta- 
tionary objects. This gives it an ad- 
vantage over some ground-controlled 
missiles, which are hampered at low 
altitudes by radar “ground clutter.” 

With its improved guidance sys- 
tem, the Hawk is said to be capable 
of seeking out and destroying hostile 
aircraft or air-breathing missiles 
traveling at Mach 2 speeds at alti- 
tudes ranging from tree-top level to 
over 38,000 feet. 

The Hawk is fired from a light, 
wo-wheeled launch platform mount- 
ing three 1,250-pound, 17-foot, solid- 
propellant birds with HE warheads. 
The system can engage single, 
massed, or widely separated targets 
with a high rate of fire. 

When it becomes operational, the 
Hawk will nicely complement exist- 
ing Terrier systems and the Ad- 
vanced Terrier coming up. Although 
the Terrier is in some respects su- 
perior in performance to the Hawk, 
the Hawk system provides two prin- 
cipal advantages over the Terrier 
insofar as Marine Corps usage is con- 
cerned. 

First, all essential elements of the 
Hawk system are helicopter-trans- 
portable (as is not the case with 
Terrier) , thus permitting earlier de- 
livery ashore of firing batteries in 
the crucial first stages of landing 
force operations. Second, the Hawk 
can engage targets at lower altitudes 
than the Terrier—and it is precisely 
at low altitudes that helicopter- 
borne operations are most vulner- 
able to air attack. 

For the most part, information 
concerning the introduction of the 
Hawk into the FMF is classified. 
This much, however, can be said: 
Marine Corps Hawk units will be 
called “Light Antiaircraft Missile 
Battalions,” and the first such bat- 
talion is scheduled to be formed in 
Force Troops, FMFPac, at 29 Palms 
as soon as suitability of the Hawk 
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system for service use has been estab- 
lished by joint Army-Marine Corps 
evaluation. This evaluation is ex- 
pected to be completed in the near 
future, and the initial Hawk bat- 
talion undoubtedly will be in busi- 
ness before many months have 
passed. Eventually, Force Troops, 
FMFLant, also will be equipped 
with the Hawk. 


Advanced Terrier 


Meanwhile, the Corps’ already op- 
erational Terrier unit, the Ist Medi- 
um Antiaircraft Missile Battalion, 
is soon slated to get some better 
birds. In a press release issued at 
the Pentagon last July, the Navy an- 
nounced that production of a “vast- 
ly improved” version of the origi- 
nal Terrier is underway. The Ad- 
vanced Terrier, the Navy says, “will 
be able to intercept any present-day 
supersonic bomber many miles from 
its intended target.” 

Most Marines are generally fa- 
miliar with the original Terrier, 
which has been operational in the 
Corps since 1955, and which was the 
first US surface-to-air missile in the 
hands of ground troops. Developed 
originally for Fleet use, the ‘Terrier 
was adapted for Marine Corps em- 
ployment by the design of mobile 
launch systems, loaders, and fire con- 
trol equipment—all capable of 
across-the-beach transportability. 

The slim, ground-controlled, ra- 
dar beam-riding Terrier is 27 feet 
long with booster, weighs about 
2,500 pounds, and is capable of in- 
tercepting enemy aircraft at ranges 
up to ten miles and at higher alti- 
tudes than conventional antiaircraft 
artillery. 

Like its predecessor, the Advanced 
Terrier is powered by two stages of 
solid fuel rockets. The first stage, a 
separate booster rocket, supplies 
thrust for a short period to launch 
and accelerate the missile to super- 
sonic speed. After the booster fuel is 
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Marine Terrier missiles with carrier 


expended, the empty booster case 
falls away and the second stage 
rocket ignites, providing sufficient 
sustained thrust to carry the missile 
proper at the acquired velocity for 
the remainder of its flight. This 
velocity is adequate to match any 
evasive maneuver the target aircraft 
might take. 

The Advanced Terrier, the Navy 
says, will incorporate “improved 
guidance features” and will provide 
“substantial improvements in cover- 
age” over the original version. This 
means, of course, that the new Ter- 
rier will have an increased kill prob- 
ability, and an effective range con- 
siderably beyond the present mis- 
sile’s ten-mile limitation, 


Redeye 
Perhaps the most interesting and 
dramatic of the new missiles under 
development by the Marine Corps is 
the Redeye. This lightweight, man- 
transportable, shoulder-fired, — sur- 
face-to-air guided missile was pub- 











Capt Newton, who writes as a hobby, presented his 
views On using one-man helicopters in the division 
(GAZETTE: Mar ’59). 
adapting to magazine use unclassified semi-technical 
reports of new developments, he was invited to do an 
article about the Corps’ missile program. He had five 
years enlisted service with the Army and Marines prior 
to receiving a Marine Corps commission in 1945. 


Because of his approach in 








licly unveiled for the first time last 
August in Washington, and created 
a mild sensation among military ob- 
servers. 

The Redeye is a complete local air 
defense guided missile weapons sys- 
tem capable of being carried and 
operated by one man, and is intend- 
ed to provide ground troops in for- 
ward areas with protection against 
low flying strafing and bombing air- 
craft. 

The Redeye local air defense 
guided missile system weighs only 
18 pounds, and is about four feet 
long and three inches in diameter. 
It utilizes a solid propellant fuel, an 
HE warhead, and an electronic guid- 
ance system that homes on target 
aircraft. Initial tests indicate that 
the missile is simple to operate, re- 
liable, relatively inexpensive, and 
effective against a wide variety of 
low-flying aircraft. The weapon's 
launch tube, which resembles the fa- 
miliar bazooka, doubles in brass as 
a shipping container. 

Firing the Redeye is a relatively 
simple procedure. On sighting a hos- 
tile aircraft, the gunner tracks it in 
an optical sight. At the same time, 
he energizes the missile guidance sys- 
tem. A buzzer located in the launch 
tube grip-stock informs the gunner 
when the missile is ready to fire. 
Upon firing, a booster charge pro- 
pels the missile out of the launch 
tube. When the missile has cleared 
the launch tube muzzle by a distance 
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sufficient to protect the gunner from 
blast effect, the main rocket ignites 
and propels the missile the rest of 
the way to its target. 

The unique suitability of the Red- 
eye for augmenting fighter aircraft 
cover in amphibious operations is al- 
most too obvious to require expan- 
sion. Here, for the first time—when 
and if it becomes operational—is a 
lethal air defense weapon that can 
be moved ashore by helicopter with 
the first increment of ground troops. 
Little imagination is required to 
deduce that such a weapon could 
prove to be invaluable in the initial 
stages of the helicopter assault, be- 
fore higher performance missiles like 
the Terrier and Hawk can_ be 
brought into action. 





Bullpup 


This brings us to consideration of 
the Marine Corps’ first air-to-surface 
guided missile, the Bullpup, which 
is intended for use against compara- 
tively small ground targets. The 
Bullpup became operational in the 
Navy just last April, and is now be- 
ing introduced into Marine attack 
squadrons. 

A supersonic bird intended for 
air-launching outside the effective 
range of enemy antiaircraft fire, the 
Bullpup will in instances permit 
Marine pilots to deliver their tradi- 
tional close support from altitudes 
up to 15,000 feet. The missile is 


effective against tactical targets such 
as tanks, bridges, ammo dumps, air- 
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Redeye serves as own shipping container 


field installations, fuel dumps, sup- 
ply points, truck convoys and rail- 
roads. 

Comparatively inexpensive, highly 
accurate, and simple in design, the 
Bullpup weighs 571 pounds, includ- 
ing a 250-pound HE warhead, and is 
powered by a solid-propellant rocket. 
Its guidance system is the command 
(radio signal) type. Directional 
changes are dictated by the pilot 
with a hand switch located in the 
cockpit. FJ-4B aircraft can carry five 
Bullpups, A4Ds, three. 


Sparrow III 


Another missile coming up soon 
on the aviation side of the family is 
the Sparrow III, an improved, third- 





generation edition of the Navy’s 
Sparrow I, which never saw tactical 
Marine Corps service. The Sparrow 
III has been operational in the Navy 
since August 1958, and is scheduled 
for Marine Corps use along with the 
not yet operational, supersonic, all- 
weather fighter, the F4H-1. 

The Sparrow III is a 12-foot, 380- 
pound missile with an HE warhead, 
and is effective at ceilings up to and 
over 50,000 feet. Its guidance system 
is an electronically controlled hom- 
ing type that will for the first time 
permit Marine pilots to attack high- 
performance enemy aircraft from 
any direction, including head-on, in 
any kind of weather—a capability 
the Sidewinder can’t match. 





Sparrow Ill, a third generation missile 
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Sidewinder 

The Sidewinder, however, is not 
yet ready to be put out to pasture. 
This simple, reliable, highly effec- 
tive bird has long been operational 
on Marine Corps aircraft and will 
continue to be the Corps’ primary 
air-to-air weapon. Aviation Marines 
require no introduction to the Side- 
winder. For the benefit of a few 
“sround-pounders” who might not 
have the word, though, here’s a brief 
recap on it. 

The Sidewinder is about five feet 
long, weighs only 155 pounds, car- 
ries an HE warhead, and also is op- 
erable at ceilings over 50,000 feet. 
Unlike the Sparrow III, the Side- 
winder uses an infrared heat-seeking 
guidance device that leads it toward 
heat generated by aircraft engines. 

In September 1958, during the 
Taiwan crisis, the Sidewinder be- 
came the first US guided missile to 
shoot down a plane under combat 
conditions. The kill, of course, was 
recorded by a Republic of China 
pilot flying against the Chinese Com- 
munists. 


SS-10 and 11 

Two other missiles which have at- 
tracted considerable Marine Corps 
interest are the SS-10, a French-pro- 
duced antitank weapon, and a sec- 
ond-generation version of it, the 
SS-11. 

Information available for publica- 
tion on these two missiles is rela- 
tively scant, but this much is known: 
the SS-10 and SS-11 are short-ranged, 
solid fuel, wire-guided AT missiles 
with extremely versatile launch 
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capabilities. They are man-trans- 
portable and can be fired from 
ground emplacements, vehicles, heli- 
copters, or aircraft. The SS-10 was 
designed essentially for use by 
ground forces. The SS-11, which is 
based on the SS-10, is a complemen- 
tary weapon having twice the range, 
higher speed, and greater effective- 
ness. 

Both birds are guided to their 
targets by electronic signals trans- 
mitted along a fine wire which spins 
out behind the missiles in flight. 

Some time back, the Marine Corps 
obtained a limited number of SS-10 


SS-11, French antitank missile 
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Italian Army learns operation of Honest John 


and SS-11 missiles for evaluation 
tests designed to determine their 
compatibility with current tactical 
concepts, and to measure their effec- 
tiveness against armor. Helicopter- 
launched tests were conducted by 
HMX-1 at Quantico, and a ground 
launch evaluation was accomplished 
by the IstMarDiv’s Ist Tank Bat- 
talion at Camp Pendleton. 

Results of these tests have not 
been announced, and the Corps has 
no immediate plans to procure SS- 
10’s or SS-11’s for operational use. 
Nevertheless, it is interesting to 
speculate that missiles of this type 
might one day be available to pro- 
vide our Marine divisions with a 
truly mobile AT weapon. The cur- 
rent T/E weapon for this purpose, 
the Ontos, while its effectiveness is 
not to be disputed, admittedly is not 
ideally suited for its present role. 

Thus far, all of the hardware 
we've discussed has fallen in the 
category of guided missiles, as op- 
posed to rockets. The commonly ac- 
cepted military differentiation —be- 
tween the two, as most Marines 
know, is that the guided missile is 
“steered” toward its target by exter- 
nal or internal signals, while a 
rocket follows a ballistic trajectory 
like an artillery shell. 


Honest John 
The best known Marine Corps 
rocket, of course, is the Honest John, 
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which the Corps relies on today for 
a long-range, surface-to-surface fire- 
power punch greater than that which 
can be supplied by heavy artillery. 
Capable of delivering an atomic or 
HE warhead at ranges up to 12 
miles, the 27-foot, 3-ton Honest John 
is fired from a relatively mobile, 
self-propelled launcher. Since the 
Marine Corps has no surface-to-sur- 
face guided missles, and no immedi- 
ate plans to get any, the HJ will con- 
tinue to be an important member of 
the present FMF family of fire sup- 
port weapons. 


Little John 

Coming up, meanwhile, is a heli- 
copter-transportable version of the 
Honest John, called Little John. 
This new rocket is now being devel- 
oped by Army Ordnance. The 874- 
pound, solid-propellant Little John 
is 12.5 inches in diameter, 12.6 feet 
long, and can carry either an atomic 
or conventional warhead. 


Zuni 


rocket, the Zuni 
(which many Marines probably 
have never even heard of), has 
stolen into the picture with little 
fanfare, and is already becoming op- 
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erational on Marine attack aircraft. 
The Zuni is an air-to-surface rocket 
intended for use against tanks, pill- 
boxes, gun emplacements, ammo 
dumps, and similar hard point tar- 
gets. 

A folding-fin, all-weather rocket, 
the Zuni is nine feet long, weighs 107 
pounds, and can be equipped with 


Zuni has folding fins to save space 
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various heads—including HE, il- 
lumination, fragmentation, and ar- 
mor piercing. The launcher, which 
holds four rockets, can be jettisoned 
after firing and serves also as a ship- 
ping container. 

This brings to a close our wrap-up 
on Marine Corps rockets and mis- 
siles. In all, we’ve covered four sur- 
face-to-air missiles, two air-to-air mis- 
siles, two surface-to-surface AT mis- 
siles, one air-to-surface missile, two 
surface-to-surface rockets, and one 
air-to-surface rocket—for a grand to- 
tal of 12 birds. 

The prospect of integrating this 
impressive array of hardware into 
the overall Marine Corps weapons 
system, over a relatively short period 
of time, bears some enormous im- 
plications for all of us—from fire 
team leader to task force command- 
er. 

What it boils down to basically is 
this: missiles and rockets are far too 
important a business to be left ex- 
clusively to the missile and rocket 
experts. To insure proper integra- 
tion of our new weapons into the 
Corps, and to derive from them a 
maximum contribution to our com- 
bat effectiveness, is going to require 
an enlightened effort on the part of 
each individual Marine to measure 
the impact of missiles and rockets on 
his own assigned task or specialty— 
and to adjust accordingly. 

Nobody’s excused, because every- 
body’s affected, and the time to start 
is now. The missile age has dawned. 
It’s time for reveille. US #@ MC 
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st a wavelength from ANYWHERE . via AALRCOM 


Why Philco has been 
selected to modernize 
the world’s largest 
communications system 


AIRCOM is the vast, global network of elec- 
tronic communications that links every base, 
outpost and aircraft of the U. S. Air Force. It 
is the world’s most extensive integrated com- 
munications system. 

Recently awarded the contract to modernize 
and expand AIRCOM, Philco was selected by 
the Air Force for its proven ability in systems 
management and its extensive experience in 
global communications. 

The modernized AIRCOM System will uti- 
lize advanced techniques in both point-to- 
point and air-to-ground communications. It 
will provide greater trafic capacity, maximum 
reliability and complete compatibility of all 
USAF communications equipment. 

In the world of advanced electronics . . . in 
communications, data processing, missiles, 
satellites, weapons systems and radar... . look 
ahead and you'll choose Philco. 


GOVERNMENT & INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
4700 WISSAHICKON AVE., PHILADELPHIA 44, PENNA. 

















WHY 


WE 


NEED 
SERIALS 


By Maj A. J. Poillon 





A rebuttal. The author, citing embarkation plans for the IstMarDiv, does not believe that 
doing away with serialization will cure sick Landing Plans. His article tells why. 


® “BLUE BOy, THIS IS CHICKEN 
Thief. Land detachments Shore 
Party, Antitank Company and Pio- 
neer vehicle in LCU from LSD-18.” 
This message (GAZETTE: Jun’59) 
cures the “Malady of Serialization” 
and its symptom: bulky Landing 
Plan Annexes. There’s some good 
medicine here. We can stop listing 
essentially the same information in 
four or five different appendices of 
the Landing Plan Annex. We must 


accept pre-H-hour transfers as a 
necessary evil until AKA, LST and 
LSD can embark troops as well as 
cargo and vehicles. We should re- 
duce the bulk of operations orders 
and annexes. Definitely we don’t 
need to encode all traffic. And above 
all, let’s free senior commanders 
from minutiae so they can “devote 
full attention to facets of the land- 
ing worthy of their time, talents and 
experience.” 





LANDING DIAGRAM 











H Hour - 0900 Beach Green 2 
WAVE 1 Assault Platoons | & K Companies 

H-Hour M M M* M ™M 

Ser 490 1-4 1-2 1-1 1-3 1-5 

WAVE 3 | & K Companies (-) 

H+-10 MM* ™M 

Ser 493 3-2 3-1 3-3 








LANDING CRAFT ASSIGNMENT TABLE 


















































Line Serial Boat Boat 
No. No. No. Personnel & Material | Spaces Ship 
| 490 LCM 1-1 |XO Company | 1 APA 248 
Ist Sgt Co! 1 
en 3d Plat, Co | 30 
2 490 LCM 1-2 |C.O. Company K 1 APA 248 
Gy Sgt Co K 1 
Radio Op Co K 1 
9 493 LCM 3-2 |Det Shore Party Gp Aj 55 AKA 112 
11/4 T 4x4 w/Tle 30 
85 
Figure 1 
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So far, so good, but is the real 
cure to do away with serialization? 

Serialization itself, is not the mal- 
ady. The malady occurs when the 
purposes and limitations of serials 
are misunderstood. Take for ex- 
ample the so-called problem of serial 
blocks. This is no real problem— 
only a factor for the planner to con- 
sider. By now, we in the Marine 
Corps have adequate experience fac- 
tors to tell us how many serials a 
unit will use. As to when general 
unloading will commence, we can, 
with proper guidance and _intelli- 
gence, predict this time relatively ac- 
curately. 

We then “pad” our estimates to 
include extra serial numbers. A unit 
may have to serialize more elements 
than estimated, or in planning we 
may have to serialize extra elements 
because of the commencement of 
general unloading. A competent 
staff finds no real problem here. 

How about this “horrible” multi- 
ple listing? Before we scrap all these 
forms, let’s analyze their purposes: 

The Landing Diagram graphically 
presents the composition of waves 
by craft and vehicles for our naval 
counterparts, plus the time and 
place of landing. It is not normally 
required at or above Regiment. 

The Assault Schedule, which is 
used at Regiment and above, re- 
places the Landing Diagram, giving 
much the same information except 
for a graphic portrayal. 

The Consolidated Landing & Ap- 
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proach Plan is for naval elements 
and consolidates both naval and 
troop information. 

The Intership Transfer Form re- 
flects the necessary evil of such trans- 
fer. It tells who transfers where, and 
when. 

The Serial Assignment Table 
gives us a quite detailed breakdown 
of each serial, shows the sequence, 
and lists what will land each serial. 
Naturally, it gives where the serials 
came from. 

The “Employment” and “Avail- 
ability” Tables for craft and vehicles 
are primarily documents which sup- 
port the logic of the assignments 
made in the previously mentioned 
forms. Duplication? Yes! 

Now let’s see what is really 
needed. First we must determine 
troop and naval requirements. Here 
we see that different amounts of de- 
tail are required at different levels 
of command. Generally this line 
falls between BLT and RLT. For 
example, the BLT will have to 
“boat” the troops. RLT and above 
need know only that a detachment, 
or element of a specific unit, is in- 
cluded in a wave or serial. The 
Landing Plan for a BLT must use 
different forms and appendices than 
RLT or Division. 

What does the BLT Landing Plan 
need? First it should show how the 
BLT is boated. Then it will show 
how the BLT is landed. The Serial 
Assignment Table can be eliminated 
if the documents which contain the 
information mentioned above also 
include the serial numbers and the 
ships on which the unit is embarked. 
In short, for the surface landing, the 
BLT Landing Plan can easily fit in 
five backed-up pages using a format 
like Figure 1. 

Now let’s look at the echelons 
above a BLT and determine their 
needs. The troop commander needs 
to know the general composition of 
waves and serials so he can control 
and influence the action. He must 
also know where these units are em- 
barked and what type craft can land 
them. He must know the approved 
plan for landing. The naval com- 
mand also needs to know craft in- 
volved and lead times for loading 
and reaching the beach. The con- 
solidated tables shown in Figures 2, 
3, and 3A show this information 
with minimum duplication. Also the 
value of this form increases since 
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both the Navy (Phibron and above) 
and the Marines (RLT and above) 
can use the same form. With a little 
cooperation, one can turn out 
enough appendices for the other. 
What else do RLT and Division 
need in the Landing Plans? Some- 
thing like the old assault schedule. 
By diagraming it as shown in Fig- 
ure 3, the commander can easily 
visualize the assault phase of the 
landing. We now need only a Con- 


solidated Landing Craft and Am- 
phibian Vehicle Availability Table. 

That takes care of surface land- 
ings. Now let’s turn to the heli- 
copter assault. The technique cur- 
rently being used by the IstMarDiv 
(Reinf) is to use a Consolidated Heli- 
copter Employment, Assault Land- 
ing, Wave and Serial Assignment 
Table as shown in Figure 4. This 
saves duplication. Note how serial 
numbers are used. Each wave is a 





LANDING SEQUENCE TABLE—ASSAULT UNIT OSCAR 
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Line ‘Ser.| | 


Material, Vehicle No. Type| 








No.| UNIT _|No.'Pers| & Equipment | Carrier | Ship Beach Remarks 


1 MRC 6 
4 27D 18A 





2 SPGpA 571 


1 5T 6x6 w/tlr | 
1 2Y2T 6x6 w/tlr’ | 





1 |HqCo RLT 7400/9 414T 4x4 w/tlr | 3LCM |PA248) G-2 RLT XO Gp 


| 1LCU SD31 G-2. 

















Figure 2 
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(Consolidated Landing Diag 
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Report PCS Green 1 Serial 
Free Boat 1 LVTP CO 2/7 H+15 443 
00-4 








On Call S.LVTP“F" 2/7 H+IS 442 
5 LVTP Veh 2/7 H+I5 452 
5 LVTPG2/7(-) H+IS 444 
4 LVTP H O3/11(-) H+25 445 








9 LVTP 2/7 H+25 446 
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lil 
7 
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Paul Revere 
APA-248 
Report PCS Green 2 Serial 
Free Boat 1 LCM CO 3/7 H-Hr 492 
00-1 1 LCM XO 3/7 H+10 495 
00-2 1 DUKW NBG H+40 575 
00-3 





On Call 1 LCU Ist Plat H+25 545 
“eau 











Figure 3 
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serial further subdivided by a suffix, 
such as “601-0, 601-2, 603-3.” The 
omission of “601-1” in intentional. 

For skeptics who doubt these 
forms will work, they've been 
worked. Using these forms, the 
IstMarDiv (Reinf), with a minimum 
of confusion, landed 18,000 person- 
nel and their equipment in one 24- 
hour period during a recent Divi- 
sion/Wing exercise. The credit for 
a smooth operation doesn’t belong 
entirely to these forms. After all, 
the Marines who used them knew 
their purpose, use and limits. They 
realized that merely assigning a 
serial number doesn’t land that 
serial. They realized, too, that the 
sequence shown for landing serials 
was only the planned sequence to be 
used in a situation against expected 
opposition. Records of this opera- 
tion will show many serials called 
out of sequence. This did not in- 
validate the landing plan. 

No one was under the misappre- 
hension that serial numbers provide 
security, or that a need for security 
exists in calling for required person- 
nel and supplies during landing. 
Periodic summaries of serials landed 
were received every two hours fol- 
lowing H plus 3. Certainly, serial 
numbers were garbled over the 
radio. Alert Regimental TacLogs 
usually corrected errors almost at 
once. Only twice did Division Tac- 
Log have to request confirmation or 
clarification. 

And yet the Division’s Landing 
Plan Annex was relatively thin— 
only 51 pages (26 backed-up pages) 
plus six charts and overlays. 

One further point about these 
forms: note that on most the first 
column is labelled “Line Number,” 
and at the top each column is let- 
tered. This “grid system” facilitates 
the inevitable changes. By reference 


Southern Landing Group (TG 19.1)! 
Xth Marine Division (Reinf) 

In the field 

300800 May 1960 
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APPENDIX 2 (Consolidated Landing Plan GREEN Beaches) to Annex | (Landing Plan) to Operation Order 1-60 

APPENDIX V (‘Consolidated Landing Plan GREEN Beaches! to Annex | (Ship-to-shore Operations) to COMPHIBGRU 
SEVEN Operation Pian 14-60 
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Line Ser. Material, Equip. | Carrier | Serial | Time of | Prd Report Ly 
No. WAVE No. Unit Pers) & Vehicles Carriers) Source | Source | Arrival Att PCS LOD Land Remark 
1 1 490 3/7 28016 K Cos 3 LCM APA 248 PA 248 H-180 | Trip — (H-12 H-Hr APA 2 
(-) Reinf. 248 
FO Tm 1/3/11 i Furnis 
‘Det IstPionBn i Wave 
Normal Combat i Guide. 
2 Flame Throwers i Creen 
| Two 
2) 2 491:K73/7 96K Co!-) Reinf. 1 LCM) PA 248 | PA 248 H-180 1 Trip |H-15 H43) 
: 81mm Mort Plat(-) i i 
cs) Geld Gan Phe Be A. ees ati: 
f ] 
APPENDIX 3 (Consolidated Helicopter Tables) to ANNEX | ‘Landing Plan} to Operation Plan 3-61 Figu re 4 


Ref: None 
| Time Zone: F 


No/Type Time Time | Time | 2 Troop Unit ! Trp Emb Actual Max 
Wave Flight A/C Carrier Load ‘Launch Land LZ LS Pers/Equip Pers Ser Sta Wt | § Wt 
1 Blade 1-0 20HUS LPH5S G-43 | G-40| G-Hr ‘RED L (Det “C" Co 10 601-0 1 2206 2200 
a2 10 601-2 2 2230 
-3 | 8 601-3 3 1810 
-4 i } 1 9 601-4 4 2030 
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named and unknown Marines—of- 
ficers and enlisted. The purpose of 
this article is, on their behalf, to 
recommend the fruits of their labors. 
There is no substitute for knowl- 
edge, understanding and study—and 
no cheap and easy panacea for the 
“malady” of embarking and landing. 
It’s just hard, complicated and vital- 
ly important work for our force-in- 
readiness. US @ MC 


to page number, line number and 
column letter, short dispatch changes 
keep all commands up to date, even 
after embarkation. Usually, these 
changes can be sent in the clear. 
Finally, I'd like to give credit 
where credit is due. These forms, so 
successful during the recent Divi- 
sion/Wing exercise on the West 
Coast, are not my invention. They 
combine the efforts of many un- 
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The One Hundred Year Marine 


@ Many years aco I was discussing the various advantages of a career in the Marine Corps with a 
Captain cannon cocker friend. It was the only life a real man could possibly aspire to. A life of adven- 
ture and travel that would never end. I was so impressed with his obvious devotion to the Corps that I 
began to wonder if he ever intended to retire at all. 

“Oh yes, of course, I will retire some day.” 


“When?” 


“The day I can unsling my binoculars, lean back from the rail, and say to the gentleman on my right— 
“Young man, you may land the Landing Force!” 
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Maj W. L. Traynor 
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THE MARINES TAKE DELIVERY OF THE FIRST 
ROTORCYCLES 


AND A NEW ERA IN MARINE HISTORY BEGINS 


A new chapter is being written in Marine Corps history. Now the combat Marine has a new tool—the GYRODYNE 
YRON-1 ROTORCYCLE. These first delivered vehicles are for evaluation of the many tactical uses of which they 
are capable: 

Liaison—Reconnaissance—Aerial Photography— Wire Laying—Resupply—other combat tasks. 
The GYRODYNE ROTORCYCLE is considered by most of those who have flown and maintained it to be the easiest 
to fly and the easiest to maintain tactical flying vehicle ever built. These two outstanding features will provide a new 
degree of mobility and shock-power to the combat Marine. 

The construction of the GYRODYNE YRON-1 ROTORCYCLE is such as to be suitable for mass production, thus 
assuring low unit cost. This feature, combined with ease of maintenance and superior flying qualities, should further 
facilitate the task of the combat Marine. 

The YRON-1 ROTORCYCLE employs the Gyrodyne coaxial rotor system which gives it the additional feature of 
size compactness, thereby providing ready concealment and freedom to operate within otherwise inaccessible areas. 


ENGINEERS: ;NQUIRE INTO ATTRACTIVE OPENINGS IN OUR AIRFRAME DESIGN, POWER- 
PLANT INSTALLATION, TRANSMISSION DESIGN AND ELECTRONICS DEPARTMENTS. 


rodvne 


COMPANY OF SAMERICA,/NC. 


ST. JAMES, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Designers and manufacturers of ROTORCYCLES, DRONED HELICOPTERS, DASH WEAPON SYSTEM, GROUND EFFECT VEHICLES and 


other advanced scientific concepts. 
































A TOUCH OF TRADITION 


by LtCol John H. Magruder, III 


“I should not deem a man-of-war complete 
without a body of Marines, imbued with that esprit 
that has so long characterized the Old Corps [sic]” 


#® THROUGHOUT ITS HISTORY, THE 
Marine Corps has been nurtured on 
those two intangibles, “tradition” 
and “esprit de corps.” His deeds have 
established the Marine among the 
elite of the world’s men-at-arms. 
Pride in service has become his hall- 
mark. 

Since WWII, many changes have 
taken place which could seriously 
jeopardize this stamp of the regular 
Marine. The Marine Corps is no 
longer a small force of barracks-room 
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professionals made up of men wed 
by-and-large to the service. It has 
increased to a peacetime force near 
190,000 compared to a strength of 
17,000 in the mid 30's. Today more 
and more men are marrying wives 
instead of the Corps. A three and 
a half unit efficiency apartment has 
taken the place of the squad bay and 
a brown paper bag too frequently 
replaces the Officers’ Mess. 
Unquestionably the increased de- 


Commodore Joshua Sands, USN, 1852 


mands of an expanded defense estab- 
lishment, coupled with rapid tech- 
nological advances, have necessitated 
many changes in military life. The 
Marine Corps—that small “band of 
brothers” of pre-WWII days, when 
every officer soon knew of every oth- 
er officer even if he did not know 
him personally—has now become a 
vast machine impregnated with a 
diversity of military specialties. To- 
day there are senior Marine officers 
who have never met in the course of 
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their careers; most of our staff NCOs 
have not even heard of one another. 

This impersonal atmosphere is an 
unfortunate concomitant of expan- 
sion. Its corrosive effect on esprit de 
corps cannot be disregarded. The 
morale factor in war or peace is the 
true measure of military leadership. 
In the words of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, it is equal to all others in the 
proportion of three to one. 

At its best, military service is not 
unlike the ministry: it aims to culti- 
vate the highest attributes in man. 
Wrote an 18th century British gen- 
eral officer to his son, upon the lat- 
ter’s entry into the British Army, 
“There is no calling that requires 
more genius and_ talents; more 
strength of mind, as well as of body; 
that calls for greater self-denial; for 
a stricter government over your pas- 
sions; for closer application; for 
more ready obedience; or for a more 
rigid attention to your general con- 
duct.” We who continue to serve 
must uphold this status and jealous- 
ly guard its integrity. Both person- 
al pride and our nation’s future re- 
quire it. 





The Marine Corps must seek to 
maintain within its ranks a Jesuiti- 
cal zealousness in the profession of 
arms. The esteem and confidence of 
the nation will be excited only in 
proportion to our devotion to duty 
and the degree in which our capa- 
bilities are rendered useful to the 
country. Historically the measure of 
the Corps’ usefulness has never been 





Tradition need not be... 
stifling .. . it can serve 
as a mighty inspiration 
to the future. 











restricted to its numerical strength. 
Over one hundred years ago, when 
Marine ranks numbered a mere 
1,168, Commodore C. W. Morgan, 
USN, testified, “The (Marines) are 
the only available (sic) and efficient 
force, in cases of extreme necessity, 
who alone can be depended upon 
with certainty in the immediate de- 
fense of our ports, harbors, bays, 
rivers, and other accessible avenues 
lead to the interior of the 


that 


country.” Faced with the instability 
of the modern world, the nation’s 
need for a Marine Corps inbred with 
the highest ideals of the military 
profession is more important than 
ever. 

Tradition need not be a stifling 
attachment to the past. By recalling 
the achievements of former genera- 
tions of Marines, it can serve as a 
mighty inspiration to the future. In 
the modern Corps, every possible 
means that will bring substance to 
our military tradition must be ex- 
ploited. Technical skill and a 
knowledge of the manuals are not 
enough. The Marine Corps must 
seek to possess the souls of its per- 
sonnel as earnestly as it strives to 
condition their bodies. 

It is ironic that up to within re- 
cent years, the Marine Corps itself 
has done substantially little to docu- 
ment its heritage. In the words of 
our fifth Commandant, “. . . justice 
alone to the corps... would re- 
quire a record of this nature.” While 
Brevet BGen Archibald Henderson, 
senior Marine from 1820 until his 
death in 1859, was concerned _par- 


Dedicating Philadelphia’s historic New Hall as a Marine Corps Museum are | to r: Mrs. Efram Zimbalist; 





! LtCol Richardson Dilworth, USMCR, Mayor of Philadelphia; and Daniel Tobin, representing the National 
h Park Service. Mrs. Zimbalist is president of the Mary Louise Curtis Bok Foundation, which provided the 
’ funds for restoring the 167-year-old building. 
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ticularly with the record of the Ma- 
rines in the Mexican War, his words 
are even more applicable today— 
over a hundred years and innumer- 
able campaigns later. Some attempt 
was made in the early 1940s, under 
the impetus of WWII, to set up a 
“museum” at Quantico, but it never 
attained the stature commensurate 
with its potential as a morale factor. 
It remained for our 20th Command- 
ant to initiate the positive steps ac- 
tually necessary to establish a pro- 
gram aimed at dramatizing the his- 
tory of the Corps and _ preserving 
those items having intrinsic value to 
its heritage. 

In 1955, Gen Lemuel C. Shepherd, 
Jr., directed the organization of a 
Marine Corps Museum worthy of 
the name. It was to be adequately 
housed, professionally staffed and 
provided with the support necessary 
to render it an active place in the 
life of the Corps. 

The principal function of the mu- 
seum program as now established is 
to give tangible substance to that 
word tradition—to document our 
past and inspire the future. Its aim 
is to contribute substantially to pride 


Historic New Hall in Philadelphia—home of the Marine Corps 


in the uniform and an appreciation 
of the contribution which one as a 
member of the Corps is making to 
one’s country. In a sense we must 
surreptitiously deflect some of the 
spirit of the old “band of brothers” 
into that three and a half room 
apartment — and, maybe, help woo 
the wife as well. 

The term “program” is used ad- 
visedly. Not without reason, the 
public tends to think of museums as 
uninspiring collections of relics in- 
exorably gathering the dust of the 
ages. But modern museum tech- 
niques have proved that with plan- 
ning and imagination, history can 
be vividly portrayed. Witness the 
many excellent battlefield and other 
historical museums developed in re- 
cent years by the National Park 
Service. 

The scope of the museum program 
will serve a variety of needs. The 
Director, Marine Corps Museums, is 
currently engaged in three principal 
projects: the establishment of the 
Marine Corps Museum at Quantico; 
completion of the Marine Corps 
Memorial Museum, Philadelphia; 
and Marine participation in a Mu- 
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Memorial Museum. Reconstruction is in progress. 
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seum of History and Technology in 
Washington, D. C., to be operated 
as an adjunct of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. At the same time, every 
possible support is being given to 
posts and stations of all sizes desir- 
ing to inject the heritage of our 
Corps into their local activities. 


The Marine Corps Museum at 
Quantico will be in effect the “scrap- 
book” of the Corps. It will docu- 
ment our history and will serve as 
the official repository for awards, 
battle honors, historical flags and 
other items of sentimental signifi- 
cance to the Corps. Located at the 
heart of the Marine Corps, spawn- 
ing ground of our young officers and 
our tactical development center, the 
mission of the Marine Corps Mu- 
seum will be to serve as a continu- 
ing inspiration to Marines of all 
ranks. 

In addition to its coverage of Ma- 
rine Corps history per se, the mu- 
seum will contain a collection tracing 
the development of infantry arms in 
general and the machine gun in par- 
ticular. No other invention in his- 
tory has caused the casualties that 
the machine gun has inflicted. The 
advent of the first fully automatic 
weapon in 1887 quickly revolution- 
ized warfare and redesigned the bat- 
tlefields of the world. Not only have 
automatic arms progressed to be- 
come the mainstay of the infantry; 
their use in aircraft armament has 
provided a continuous challenge to 
weapon designers to keep pace with 
the rapid development of the air- 
plane. 

Forgotten in the surge of history 
is the fact that the first fully auto- 
matic weapon ever purchased by the 
US Government, the Browning “Po- 
tato Digger” manufactured by Colt 
and designated the Model 1895, or 
Mark I, was procured for use by the 
Marine Corps and the Navy just 
prior to the war with Spain. 

In recent years, ordnance design- 
ers have come to the realization that 
few, if any, innovations remain to be 
discovered. It is now primarily a 
matter of adapting existing mech- 
anisms to the latest technological ad- 
vances. Witness the Vulcan, which 
is no more than a refined motorized 
version of the old hand-cranked 
Gatling conceived during the Civil 
War. On display in the Marine 
Corps Museum is the actual Gatling 
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that was first studied in the initial 
development of the Vulcan. Or take 
the new M60 all-purpose machine 
gun—its mechanism can be directly 
traced from the German FG 42 and 
MG 42 back through the Mendoza 
and the Lewis Gun of WWI to the 
experimental McClean which was 
first patented in 1902 and now re- 
poses in the Marine Corps Museum. 
The museum possesses Hiram Max- 
im’s original hand-tooled machine 
gun—the first fully automatic weap- 
on ever made—and numerous rare 
models of its hand-cranked ances- 
tors that trace the development of 
every type of foreign and US auto- 
matic arm up to the present time. 
This collection is supplemented by 
a reference library containing over 
55,000 pages of design and patent 
data, test reports and other techni- 
cal information covering all types of 
machine guns from those of the 
1850s up to the very latest weapons. 
The scope of this collection repre- 
sents an hitherto unequaled source 
of integrated material that is now, 
for the first time, available to ord- 
nance researchers under one roof. 

A second important facet to the 
Marine Corps museum program has 
been made possible through the gen- 
erosity of the Mary Louise Curtis 
Bok Foundation, which has provid- 
ed the funds for restoring historic 
New Hall in Philadelphia as a Ma- 
rine Corps Memorial Museum. A 
two-story building erected by the 
Carpenter’s Company in 1792 im- 
mediately in front of famous Car- 
penter’s Hall, this museum will be 
maintained by the National Park 
Service as a part of Independence 
National Historical Park. By 1963 
this important US National Park 
project will have restored the Inde- 
pendence Hall area to its original 
state existing at the time the Con- 
tinental Congress and the Federal 
Government were located in Phila- 
delphia. In line with the theme of 
the Park, the New Hall displays will 
emphasize primarily the early days 
of the Corps from its founding in 
1775 through the termination of the 
Barbary Wars in 1805. 

In keeping with its intended pur- 
pose, the Marine Corps Memorial 
Museum will contain a special fea- 
ture: part of the building will be 
set aside as a Memorial Room hon- 
oring all Marines who have given 
their lives for their country. While 
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LtCol Magruder does not agree with the idea that museums are nothing 
more than musty mausoleums dedicated to the past. They can inspire the 
future and give tangible evidence of tradition, he says. Now Director, 
Marine Corps Museum, Quantico, he was with the 2dMarDiv during WW1I|I 
until assigned to the staff of SHAEF. Recalled to active duty in 1952, he 
served in Historical Branch, HQMC, and later established the museum at 








this room will commemorate Ma- 
rines of all eras, it will also be pos- 
sible for individual Marines to be 
memorialized by small bronze wall 
plaques, donated by their families 
or friends. 

This museum, occupying a central 
position in what is to be one of our 
great national shrines, will serve not 
only as a potent inspiration to pres- 
ent day Americans, but will bear 
perpetual testimony to the part Ma- 


being acquired. It will in no way 
interfere, however, with the role of 
the Marine Corps Museum as the 
custodian of the sentimental heri- 
tage of the Corps. 

While the permanent museum 
exhibits will, of course, remain the 
bed rock on which the museum pro- 
gram is built, another important fac- 
tor to be exploited will be the ability 
of the Marine Corps Museum to in- 
ject itself upon the Corps as a whole. 





rines of all times have played in the 
making of our country’s history. 
Recent congressional appropria- 
tions have authorized the construc- 
tion of a new multi-million dollar 
Museum of History and Technology 
under the supervision of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. This national 
museum will document the military 
and naval growth of the United 
States, depicting the role played by 
the armed forces in the development 
of the United States. Here the story 
of the Marine Corps will be present- 
ed to over 4,000,000 persons who an- 
nually visit the Smithsonian. Ma- 
rine Corps participation in this proj- 
ect is the responsibility of the Mu- 
seum staff at Quantico. Consider- 
able material has already been as- 
sembled and additional items are 


From our largest post to the smallest 
Marine embassy detachment, _re- 
quests are continually coming into 
the Museum for material pertaining 
to our heritage. Wrote a Marine 
sergeant from the USSR in 1956, 
after his detachment had _ received 
some items for decorating the Mos- 
cow apartment which served as the 
detachment barracks, “You do not 
know what a difference it makes, 
after walking the dreary streets of 
Moscow ali day, to return to our 
barracks and see the scarlet and gold 
of the Corps on the walls.” 

The Marine Recruit Depot at 
Parris Island will soon have a small 
Recruit Museum which is currently 
being organized by the staff of the 
Marine Corps Museum. Units of the 
FMF are accumulating period uni- 
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form kits for use in special ceremo- 
nies—reserve districts need historical 
items to support their participation 
in local pageants—Armed Forces Day 
celebrations—Marine Corps Birthday 
festivities—these and other require- 
ments make constant demands upon 
the Marine Corps Museum. To serve 
these needs, the Museum is attempt- 
ing to build up as wide a loan collec- 
tion as possible. 

Chief source of museum material 
has been the public, especially de- 
scendants of former Marines. Some 
family attics were found that still 
contained uniforms belonging to 
forebears who had served as Marines 
as early as 1798. A prize acquisition 
is a leather stock—a “leatherneck”— 
dating from the Revolutionary War. 
Gold and silver swords presented by 
states to their illustrious Marine 
sons—O’Bannon, Henderson, Butler, 
and others—have been generously 
donated by private families. Collec- 
tors, students of military history, 
museums, all have contributed to the 
success of the Marine Corps Mu- 


seum. And old Navy yards and Ma- 
rine posts yielded their share of 
relics. At the present time, the Mu- 


seum possesses original specimens of 
nearly every Marine uniform worn 
since 1797, along with appropriate 
accouterments and weapons. In 
those instances where uniforms are 
lacking, contemporary tailors’ pat- 
terns have been located permitting 
their accurate reconstruction. 

The willingness with which the 
museum program has been support- 
ed by the public to date is ample 
proof not only of the esteem in 
which Marines are held, but of the 
faith which is placed in the future 
well being of the Corps. 


The accumulation of material 


tracing Our past up to the present 
time has been a gigantic task, re- 
quiring an admixture of sleuthing, 
perseverance and, frequently, cun- 
ning. It is surprising how quickly 
obsolescent items disappear under 
modern disposal methods. Civil 
War equipment is easier to locate 
than a pair of canvas leggings or a 
camouflage suit of WWII vintage. 
A muzzle-loading flintlock musket is 
more readily found that a Reising 

















cal. .30, MI. It 


a carbine, 
required a thorough search of the 
Navy Department and the Naval 
Gun Factory in Washington to turn 


gun or 


up a canvas hammock, and even 
then, the only one that could be 
found belonged to a civilian clerk 
who had held on to his old Navy- 
issued one for sentimental reasons. 

To overcome such problems in the 
future, steps have been taken to in- 
sure that from now on_ standard 
samples of each article of uniform, 
accouterment and man-transportable 
weapon, including machine guns 
and mortars, adopted by the Marine 
Corps will be deposited in the Ma- 
rine Corps Museum. In addition, 
MCO 4010.1 with Change | directs 


that in determining ultimate dispo. 
sition of Marine Corps property, all 
commanders will take the potential 
historical value of such material into 
consideration and will insure that 
nothing is destroyed or otherwise 
disposed of without prior release by 
the Marine Corps Museum. We of 
today must always bear in mind that 


_what is familiar to us will become 


the historical heirloom of tomor- 
row. Such procedures, if faithfully 
followed throughout the Corps, will 
eliminate the major problem facing 
any museum—that of acquisitions— 
and will provide an henceforth un- 
interrupted documentation of our 
progress. 

Not to be forgotten, of course, are 
the always-wanted personal memen- 
tos of individual Marines. Impor- 
tant as the standard samples may be, 
it is the personal relics which give 
life to the Museum and provide the 
fabric from which tradition ulti- 
mately is woven. 

The future history of the Marine 
Corps will be what we make it. Our 
primary task continues to be the 
maintenance of an efficient, discip- 
lined, force in readiness. But the 
nation now faces malignant forces 
of evil whose subjects have been im- 
bred with determination and faith 
in a brand of life abhorrent to 
Western civilization. We must take 
steps to inculcate in our own minds 
an even greater determination to 
maintain the traditions which have 
been our glory in the past. The rich- 
est soil requires constant cultivation 
else it soon falls fallow So, too, will 
we become sterile if we fail to nur- 
ture our inheritance. 

The Marine Corps can never af- 
ford to forget what has made it 
great. US # MC 
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# Novemser can be mean at Quantico; specially when the sky is bleak and the wind is raw. 


November in the Rain 


rain and troops without ponchos and everyone is miserable. 

Just such a situation arose several years ago when a Basic School class was sitting on a muddy knoll 
absorbed in a tactical situation that an “Old Breed” Captain was diagramming on an A frame blackboard 
As the rain began to intensify and chattering teeth and numbed hands and feet became commonplace, a 


meek voice hesitatingly inquired, 
. don’t you think . 
“Raining?” bellowed the Captain as he wheeled away from the board and faced the group. 


“Captain 


. it’s sorta... raining . 


said it’s raining? J’Il tell you when it’s raining!” 
Then he faced back to resume his discussion of his diagram only to find that in the 10 seconds inter- 
val his blackboard had been washed clean. 


. and maybe . 


Add an icy 


” 


“Who 


IstL+ L. S. Dure III 
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HELP US KEEP THE 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


Here’s what peace is all 
about. A world where busy 
little girls like this can stand, 
happily absorbed in paint- 
ing a bright picture that 
mother can hang in the kitch- 
en and daddy admire when 
he gets home from work. 


A simple thing, peace. And 
a precious one. But peace is 
not easy to keep, in this 
troubled world. Peace costs 
money. 


Money for strength to keep 
the peace. Money for science 
and education to help make 
peace lasting. And money | 
saved by individuals to keep 
our economy sound. 


Every U.S. Savings Bond | 
you buy helps provide money 
for America’s Peace Power — 
the power that helps us keep 
the things worth keeping. 


Are you buying as many 
as you might? 








STRENGTHEN 
AMERICA'S 
PEACE POWER 








BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


NO 
Ss vA 
The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks ‘GG : 
The Advertising Council and this magazine for their patriotic donation. ws -_ 














The USS Hazelwood, the Navy's 
first antisubmarine _helicopter-de- 


stroyer, is undergoing training exer- 
cises to acquaint her crew with air 
operations. 








The flight deck is designed to ac- 
commodate the DSN-1 drone heli- 
copter (shown above) scheduled for 
delivery soon from the Gyrodyne 
Company of America, Inc. Using 
drone helicopters and homing tor- 
pedoes the Hazelwood will have 
antisubmarine warfare potential at 
much greater range than conven- 
tional destroyers. 

e¢ FF 

A battalion aid station, designed for 
use in vertical envelopment, is being 
tested at the Naval Medical Field 
Research Laboratory at Camp Le- 
jeune. 

The Mechanical .Mule moves the 








station in the field. It can be car- 
ried externally or internally by Ma- 
rine helicopters in present use as a 
separate package or attached to the 
Mechanical Mule. 

A four-man team can erect and 
disassemble the station in about five 
minutes. 





A Marine rifle and pistol team 
from the 3dBn, 8th Marines re. 
turned the Adm Cassady Trophy to 
the US Sixth Fleet after an absence 
of three years. 

The trophy, originated to pro- 
mote small arms competition and 
Anglo-American relations in the 
Mediterranean area, had been in the 
hands of the UK. The British took 
the award in 1956 and ’57. Marine 
landings in Lebanon cancelled the 
matches last year. 

Firing at the Royal Navy rifle 
range on Malta, the Marines fired 
an aggregate 1,635 to the British 
1,452. 















LtGen David M. Shoup has reported to HQMC to serve as Chief of Staff, 
an interim assignment and rank until he becomes Commandant on | 
January. 

Interim appointments of lieutenant-general also were given MajGens 
Joseph C. Burger, Edward W. Snedeker and Thomas A. Wornham. Gen 
Wornham is the new CG, FMFPac. Gen Burger has assumed command 
of FMFLant. Gen Snedeker is Commandant, MCS, Quantico, 

MajGen Henry R. Paige relieved Gen Snedeker as CG, IstMarDiv. 
MajGen James P. Berkeley has assumed command of the 2dMarDiv, 
replacing Gen Burger. MajGen Alan Shapley, former Director of Re- 
serve, has succeeded LtGen Reginald H. Ridgely, Jr., as CG, Camp 
Pendleton. Gen Ridgely was promoted to lieutenant-general upon retire- 
ment 1 November. 

MajGen Carson A. Roberts relieves MajGen Charles H. Hayes this 
month as CG, 34MAW. Gen Roberts has served as CG, IstMAW. Gen 
Hayes becomes Deputy Commander, FMFPac, succeeding MajGen Fran- 
cis M. McAlister who becomes CG, Department of Pacific in January. 

BGen Victor H. Krulak, former Director, MCEC, Quantico, succeeds 
Gen Wornham at MCRD, San Diego. BGen Richard C. Mangrum moves 
up from Asst to CG, IstMAW. Both are major-general selectees. 

At MCRD, Parris Island, BGen George R. E. Shell relieved Gen Shoup. 

BGen Frederick L. Wieseman, CG, IstMarBrig, is scheduled to report 
to HQMC for duty about | January. He will be relieved next month 
by BGen Richard G. Weede, CG, Recruit Training Command, MCRD, 
San Diego. 

BGen Harvey C. Tschirgi reports to HQMC this month. His replace- 
ment as CG, LFTU, Coronado is BGen Samuel R. Shaw. Gen Shaw was 
formerly Director, MCLFDC, Quantico. 

BGen Lewis C. Hudson has relieved BGen William J. Van Ryzin as 
Assistant Chief of Staff (G-3). Gen Van Ryzin had been Acting Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff (G-3) since March and continues in G-3 as Deputy 
Assistant Chief of Staff. Gen Hudson was formerly ADC, 3dMarDiv. 

BGen Chester R. Allen has succeeded BGen Harold D. Hansen as 
Assistant Quartermaster General. He was formerly Director, Marks- 
manship Training Division. Gen Hansen has been assigned as Director, 
Material Division. 

BGen William R. Collins has been appointed Director, MCLFDC, 
Quantico. 

Col John C. Miller, Jr., moves up from Deputy Director to Director, 
MCEC, Quantico. Col Louis B. Robertshaw becomes Asst Commander, 
IstMAW. Col William T. Fairbourn, Director Ist MCRRD, has been 
ordered to HQMC for duty about 1 December. All are brigadier-general 
selectees. 
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BELLEAU WOOD 


Editor’s Note: The story of the Marines at Belleau Wood has been told many times, espe- 
cially in November when the Marine Cerps Birthday and Armistice Day are remembered. 
Never, we think, has this story been told better than by the late Col John W. Thomason, 


Jr., USMC. 


To match the spirit of this somber epic is Sgt Tom Lovell’s dramatic painting. 


There is nothing par- 
ticularly glorious about 
sweaty fellows, laden 
with killing tools, going 
along to fight. And yet 
—such a column repre- 
sents a great deal more 
than 28,000 individuals 
mustered into a division. 

~~ All that is behind those 

— is in that column, 

too: the old battles, long 

forgotten, that secured 

our nation—Brandywine 

and Trenton and York- 

town, San Jacinto and 

Chapultepec, Gettys- 

burg, Chickamauga, An- 

tietam, El Caney; scores 

of skirmishes, far off, such 

as the Marines have near- 

ly every year—in which 

a man can be killed as dead as ever a chap was 

in the Argonne; traditions of things endured and 

things accomplished, such as regiments hand 

down forever; and the faith of men and the love 

of women; and that abstract thing called patriot- 

ism, which I never heard combat soldiers men- 

tion—all this passes into the forward zone, to the 

point of contact, where war is girt with horrors. 

And common men endure these horrors and 

overcome them, along with the insistent yearn- 

ings of the belly and the reasonable promptings 
of fear; and in this, I think, is glory. 


& 


The platoons came out of the woods as 
dawn was getting gray. The light was strong 
when they advanced into the open wheat, now 
all starred with dewy poppies, red as blood. ‘To 
the east the sun appeared, immensely red and 
round, a handbreadth above the horizon; a Ger- 
man shell burst black across the face of it, just 
to the left of the line. Men turned their heads 


to see, and many there looked no more upon the 


sun forever. 

Across this wheat-field there were more woods, 
and in the edge of these woods the old Boche, 
lots of him, infantry and machine-guns. Surely 
he had seen the platoons forming a few hundred 
yards away—it is possible that he did not believe 
his eyes. He let them come close before he 
opened fire. ‘The American fighting man has his 
failings. He is prone to many regrettable errors. 
But the sagacious enemy will never let him get 
close enough to see whom he is attacking. When 
he has seen the enemy, the American regular 
will come on in. ‘To stop him you must kill him. 
And when he is properly trained and has some- 
body to say “Come on!” to him, he will stand as 
much killing as anybody on earth. 

The platoons, assailed now by a fury of small- 
arms fire, narrowed their eyes and inclined their 
bodies forward, like men in heavy rain, and went 
on. Second waves reinforced the first, fourth 
waves the third, as prescribed. Officers yelled 
“Battle-sight! Fire at will’—and the leaders, 
making out green-gray, clumsy uniforms and 
round pot-helmets in the gloom of the woods, 
took it up with Springfields, aimed shots. Auto- 


Reprinted with the permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons from FIX BAYONETS! by John W. 
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matic riflemen brought their chaut-chauts into 
action from the hip—a chaut-chaut is as accurate 
from the hip as it ever is—and wrangled furious- 
ly with their ammunition-carriers. . . . 

Bayonets flashed in, and a rifle-butt rose and 
fell. ‘he battle tore through the coppice. The 
machine-gunners were brave men, and many of 
the Prussian infantry were brave men, and they 
died. . . . Presently the remnants of the assault 
companies were panting in the trees on the edge 
of the hill. It was the objective of the attack, 
but distance had ceased to have any meaning, 
time was not, and the country was full of square 
patches of woods. 

Later in the day the lieutenant was back on 
the pine-crested hill, now identified as Hill 142. 
Captain Hamilton was there, one or two other 
officers, and a handful of the 49th and 67th Com- 
panies; a semblance of a line was organized. 
“Nothing on the right or left; all right, we'll 
just stay here—” 

. . The Boche wanted Hill 142; he came, 
and the rifles broke him, and he came again. All 
his batteries were in action, and always his ma- 
chine-guns scourged the place, but he could not 
make head against the rifles. Guns he could un- 


derstand; he knew all about bombs and auto- 
rifles and machine-guns and trench mortars, but 
aimed, sustained rifle-fire, that comes from no- 
where in particular and picks off men — it 
brought the war home to the individual and de- 
moralized him. 

And trained Americans fight best with rifles. 
Men get tired of carrying grenades and chaut- 
chaut clips; the guns cannot, even under most 
favorable conditions, keep pace with the advanc- 
ing infantry. Machine-gun crews have a way of 
getting killed at the start; trench-mortars and 
one-pounders are not always possible. But the 
rifle and bayonet goes anywhere a man can go, 
and the rifle and the bayonet win battles. ‘To- 
ward midnight, this 6th of June, 1918, the con- 
dition around Hill 142 stabilized. A small ac- 
tion, fought by battalions over a limited area of 
no special importance, it gave the Boche some- 
thing new to think about, and it may be that peo- 


ple who write histories will date an era from it. 

The first of June it was rather a pretty place, 
with great trees and flowery underbrush, all 
green and new in the full tide of spring. It was 
a place of no particular military importance 
other than local. But the chance of war made it 
a symbol. The German rolled down to it like a 
flood, driving before him forlorn fragments of 
wrecked French divisions, all the way from the 
Chemin des Dames. It was the spearhead of his 
last great thrust on Paris. ‘The Americans of the 
2d Division were new troops, untried in this war, 
regarded with uneasy hopefulness by the Allies. 
Their successes came when the Allies very great- 
ly needed a success; for not since 1914 had the 
Boche appeared so terrible as in this, the spring 
of 1918. For a space the world watched the Bois 
de Belleau uneasily, and then with pride and an 
awakened hope. Men saw in it, foreshadowed, 
Soissons, and the 8th of August, that Ludendorf 
was to call “the black day of the war,’ and an 
event in a car on a railroad siding, in the misty 
November forest of Senlis. 

But the men who fought here saw none of 
these things. Good German troops, with every 
device of engineering skill, and all their cunning 
gained in war, poured into the wood. Battalions 
of Marines threw themselves against it. Day and 
night for nearly a month men fought in_ its 


corpse-choked thickets, killing with bayonet and 


bomb and machine-gun. It was gassed and 
shelled and shot into the semblance of nothing 
earthly. ‘The great trees were all down; the 
leaves were blasted off, or hung sere and black- 
ened. It was pockmarked with shell craters and 
shallow dugouts and hasty trenches. It was 
strewn with all the débris of war, Mauser rifles 
and Springfields, helmets, German and Ameri- 
can, unexploded grenades, letters, knapsacks, 
packs, blankets, boots; a year later, it is said, they 
were still finding unburied dead in the depths 
of it. Finally it was taken, by inches. 
NP Nb rye ¢ attccns aeemmamneane aac cats 8 30° ALS LOI ESLER EE TERE CY BN ESS EAT 
Etat-Major 
6930/2 Au QGA le 30 Juin, 1918. 
In view of the brilliant conduct of the 4th Brigade 
of the 2d U. S. Division, which in a spirited fight took 
souresches and the important strong point of the Bois 
de Belleau, stubbornly defended by a large enemy 
force, the General commanding the Vith Army orders 
that, henceforth, in all official papers, the Bois de 
Belleau shall be named “Bois de la Brigade de Marine.” 
The General of Division Degoutte 
Commanding VIth Army 
Tug =U ____ (Signed) DrGOouTTE 


homason, Jr., copyright 1926 Charles Scribner’s Sons; renewal copyright 1954 Leda B. Thomason. 
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ELL 
in 
CHINA 


by Col R. D. Heinl, Jr. 


Photos Courtesy Marine Corps Museum 





@® “My beEAR MOTHER,” WROTE LT 
Smedley D. Butler, age just 20: 

“Well, here we are about 200 miles 
from our destination and steaming 
15 knots or about 17 miles an hour. 
We expect to arrive about noon to- 
morrow, but I doubt if we land un- 
til the next day. We were ordered 
away from Cavite in such a hurry 
that I did not have time to drop thee 
even a line so I asked Dunlap to 
send thee a note telling of our de- 
parture. To lead thee up to the sit- 
uation as it now stands, I shall begin 
at the beginning. There has been a 
revolution in China, as nearly as we 
can make out, and all the European 
Powers have landed their Marines 
and bluejackets, and we are to rep- 
resent the great American Republic. 
... It is needless to say that I am 
the happiest man alive and that for 
the last few days my feet have not 
touched the ground at all... .” 

Lt Butler, far from his well or- 
dered Quaker home in Pennsylvania, 
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was on the Yellow Sea, aboard USS 
Solace, with 106 Marines (“a very 
fine body of men”) including an im- 
promptu overstrength of two, “that 
had sneaked aboard in the dark.” 
The date was 17 June 1900. 

Two weeks earlier, North China 
had exploded with a violence that 
shook the world. Now, although he 
could not yet know it, Lt Butler was 
poised on the brink of one of the 
most dramatic episodes in modern 
history, the Boxer Uprising and its 
instant sequel, the China Relief Ex- 
pedition. Nothing before or since 
has ever managed to combine in one 
place and time, ingredients of the 
Perils of Pauline with the siege of 
Constantinople, seasoned by Rud- 
yard Kipling, with the US Cavalry 
and the US Marines to the rescue. 

In 1900, Queen Victoria had been 
on the throne 63 imperial years, and 
Kipling was exhorting Americans: 
act like sahibs—“Take up the White 
Man’s Burden, Send forth the best 
ye breed... .” In 1900, William 
McKinley was campaigning against 
William Jennings Bryan on a plat- 
form of The Full Dinner Pail and 
Manifest Destiny; rambunctious Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt, McKinley’s 
running mate, was declaiming, “The 
guns of our warships have awakened 
us to the knowledge of new duties. 
Our flag is a proud flag, and it 
stands for liberty and civilization.” 
The unofficial national anthem was 
still There'll Be a Hot Time in the 
Old Town Tonight, although sol- 
diers and Marines in the Philippines 
were already chanting: 

“Underneath the Starry Flag, 

Civilize ’em with a Krag... 
and Little Brown Brother as well, 
dedicated to the new governor-gen- 
eral and the Philippine insurrecto, 
which ran: 

“He may be a brother of William 


H. Taft, 
But—He ain’t no brother of 
mine... .” 
Twenty thousand US _ troops— 


Army, Navy, and Marines—were per- 
spiring in: the Far East while the 
folks at home debated Secretary of 
State John Hay’s new policy for 
China—the Open Door. 





In North China, wrote a young 
diarist: 

“The weather is becoming hot, 
even here in latitude 40 and in the 
month of May. The Peking dust, 
distinguished among all the dusts of 
the earth for its blackness, its dis- 
agreeable insistence in sticking to 
one’s clothes, one’s hair, one’s very 
eyebrows, is rising in heavier clouds 
than ever... .” 

That was Peking, capital city of 
China’s Dowager Empress, Tzu Hsi, 
going on 40 years in power, reaction- 
ary, shrewd, now more than ever re- 
sentful of the Outer Barbarians and 
their Christian converts. 

As 1900 dawned, China was al- 
ready convulsed by one of her his- 
toric surges of antiforeignism. The 
Society of I Ho Tuan, flaunting 
scarlet banners dreadfully inscribed 
Pao Ch’ing Mien Yang—‘Death and 
destruction to the foreigner and all 
his works, and loyal support to the 
great Ching Dynasty’—had spread 
on the dust-laden winds of North 
China. Under the protection of 
great men in the court of the old 
Empress, I Ho Tuan egged scream- 
ing mobs to kill every foreigner and 
assured them by sorcery of magic in- 
vulnerability to Western bullets. 

“We are beginning to call them 
Boxers” — continued the diarist, 
“grudgingly and sometimes harking 
back and giving them their full 
name, ‘Society of Harmonious Fists,’ 
or the ‘Righteous Harmony Fist So- 


ciety.” And so it was that I Ho 
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L to R: Passed Mid’n Courtney; Capt Hall; Capt McCalla, Lt Poole, USN; Asst Surgeon Lippitt; Capt Myers 


Tuan got the name by which the 
West still remembers it. 

In open sympathy with the Box- 
ers were the bloodthirsty soldiery of 
the Kansu Army. Led by a fierce 
commander, Tung Fu-Hsiang, these 
Mohammedans from Inner Mongolia 
had been brought to North China 
in 1899 to uphold the Dowager Em- 
press. Now, they were camped men- 
acingly about the Temple of Heav- 
en outside Peking. 

On 28 May 1900, a Boxer column 
sacked and burnt several railroad 
stations on the Belgian-owned line 
between Peking and Paotingfu. Next 
day, they descended on Fengtai, 
principal railroad junction below 
Peking, and destroyed the Imperial 


Railway shops there. All foreign 
railroad employes fled, mainly to 
Tientsin. In rather belated alarm, 
the Legations at length telegraphed 
for help, and the Asiatic Squadrons 
of the great powers raised steam and 
set course for North China. 

At this very moment when—in 
Smedley Butler’s later phrase—“Hell 
had broken loose in China,” US 
forces were having a rather rough 
ride in the Philippines. Under the 
leadership of Emilio Aguinaldo, the 
Philipinos, freed of Spain, were in 
no mood to accept America, and 
were—in the words of Maj “Tony” 
Waller—fighting the US occupation 
forces with “everything that savage, 
treacherous minds could conceive.” 
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Every soldier and Marine who 
could be spared from Cuba, Puerto 
Rico and the US, plus a sizable 
slice of the US Navy, was therefore 
in the Far East. The Navy was 
spread thin enough, having to 
maintain one squadron along the 
China coast and in Japan, while an- 
other was supporting Army and Ma- 
rines from Luzon to Mindanao. Five 
battalions of Marines were in the 
Philippines, mostly on Luzon, ex- 
cept for some squad-sized oddments 
guarding lighthouses and backwater 
ex-Spanish bases as remote as the 
Sulu Sea. 

Thus the resources which could 
be spared from the Philippines for 
China were mainly naval, and pretty 
grudgingly released by commanders 
who had troubles enough without 
looking for more. 


Land the Landing Forces 

The first US ship to reach Taku 
Bar, the Yellow Sea roadstead 40 
miles down-river from  Tientsin, 
was USS Newark, protected cruiser, 
which knifed through the Gulf of 
Pechili at her full 19 knots, and an- 
chored on 27 May. Newark carried 
a double-strength complement of 
Marines. On 24 May, while all for- 
eign ships lying at Nagasaki were 
helping the British celebrate Queen 
Victoria’s 81st birthday, a_ signal 
flashed to the battleship Oregon to 
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transfer 25 Marines and one officer 
to Newark for service ashore in 
China. 2dLt R. C. Berkeley, the 
junior Marine officer, was alerted 
for the expedition when a second 
signal arrived, detailing Capt John 
T. Myers by name. As Myers was at 
that moment aboard HMS Endy- 
mion in the midst of a rollicking 
guest night, he had—much to young 
Lt Berkeley’s chagrin—to be extri- 
cated, sobered up, and sent away 
with his men on what was to prove 
one of the epics of the Marine 
Corps. Now, at Taku, Myers, senior 
to Newark’s captain of Marines, 
Newt E. Hall, was readying the com- 
bined detachments for landing across 
Taku Bar. 

From Newark’s quarterdeck, the 
shore was barely in sight. Except 
for a French cruiser and gunboat, 
and three Chinese men-of-war, the 
dreary anchorage was empty. “A 
more desolate anchorage than off 
Taku,” wrote one of Newark’s junior 
officers, “cannot be imagined. The 
wide expanse of greenish-yellow wa- 
ter is depressing.” 

Following Newark to Taku were 
the gunboat Nashville, and the an- 
cient double-ender gunboat Monoc- 
acy, a tortoise-shaped veteran of 1863 
armed with 9-inch muzzle-loading 
smooth-bores. Relic though she was, 
however, Monocacy’s Mississippi 
paddle wheels and shallow draft 
made her the only foreign man-of- 
war able to cross Taku Bar and take 
station upstream at Tong-Ku, Tien- 
tsin’s railhead on the Pei-Ho River. 

When US Minister E. H. Conger 
finally telegraphed from Peking for 
help, probably the least surprised 
man in the US Navy was Capt Bow- 
man H. McCalla, commanding New- 
ark. Renowned sundowner and vet- 
eran of many past landing opera- 
tions, including Panama and Guan- 
tanamo Bay, McCall was the Kelly 
Turner of his day, a past master at 
projecting US naval power onto the 
beach. In 1899, after receiving or- 
ders to take his ship to the Far East, 
he had spent a fortnight in landing 
force drills with sweating sailors 
blazing away on the rifle range at 
Mare Island. A man half walrus, 
half bear, and all fighter. 

At four in the morning, 29 May, 
McCalla sent off Marines— (48 men 
from Newark and Oregon, under 
“Jack” Myers and Newt Hall) —a 3- 
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Col Heinl’s byline is a familiar one to GAZETTE 
readers. He has written numerous articles and book 
reviews appearing on these pages. 
author of three volumes describing the Pacific War, 
all of which were included in the official Marine Corps 
history of WWII. This article is an expanded version 
of the Boxer Uprising sequence in a forthcoming 
Marine Corps history to be published by the US Naval 
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inch landing gun with bluejacket 
crew, a trusty Colt machine-gun, and 
Assistant Surgeon T. M. Lippitt, 
USN, Newark’s junior medico. Fol- 
lowing three hours later, as soon as 
the sailor-men could wrestle them- 
selves into white leggings and heavy 
marching order, were four naval of- 
ficers, 60 seamen, and another Colt 
machine gun. The first US contin- 
gent to go ashore in the China Re- 
lief Campaign was briefed to expect 
“four or five days” on the beach. 

Having joined forces at Tong-Ku, 
inside the river bar, McCalla’s ex- 
pedition set out for Tientsin. This 
wasn’t as easy as might seem, since 
the Chinese railroad authorities re- 
fused to haul foreign troops. Final- 
ly McCalla commandeered a tug and 
several river junks. In these filthy 
hulks the landing force stacked its 
gear and munched corned beef while 
the tug breasted the Pei-Ho. At 
2300 the flotilla made ‘Tientsin, 
where the whole foreign colony had 
been waiting up for them with a 
brass band. Among the welcomers 
was a 25-year-old American mining 
engineer, Mr. Herbert Hoover, who 
later reminisced, “I do not remem- 
ber a more satisfying musical per- 
formance than the bugles of the 
American Marines entering the set- 
tlement playing There'll Be a Hot 
Time in the Old Town Tonight.” 
The first foreign troops to arrive, 
they were billeted in Temperance 
Hall, ordinarily dedicated to an arid 
cause whose futility has never been 
more underscored than on the China 
station. 

From Tientsin, it seemed obvious 
to Capt McCalla and US Consul 
Ragsdale that troops must push on 
without delay to Peking, and, while 
the Chinese railroad authorities 
stalled and red-girdled Boxers dev- 
astated the country between Tien- 
tsin and Peking, landing forces from 


British, Austrian, German, French, 
Italian, Japanese and Russian men- 
of-war followed the Americans to 
Tientsin. 

On 31 May, international pres- 
sure was too much for the Chinese: 
after the British threatened to hang 
the stationmaster, a special train was 
arranged. On this rattling fire-car- 
riage entrained Capt Myers, Capt 
Hall, Surgeon Lippitt, the 48 enlist- 
ed Marines, five bluejackets, and the 
better of the two Colt guns with 
8,000 rounds, plus 400 rounds per 
man. In addition to the US Ma- 
rines, the Peking train carried 79 
red-coated, pipe-clayed British Ma- 
rines, 75 French sailors (Compagnies 
de Debarquement) , 75 Russian sail- 
ors, 50 German Marines, 30 Austrian 
Marines, 40 Italian sailors and 29 
Japanese Special Naval Landing 
Force—a redoubtable breed whose 
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Marines man gun rebuilt from a rusty relic salvaged from a Peking junkyard 


prowess US Marines would re-learn 
years later from Tarawa to Iwo 
Jima. 

Aside from individual weapons 
and the US Marines’ Colt machine 
gun, this mixed trainload included 
an Italian one-pounder, an Austrian 
Mannlicher machine gun, and a 
Nordenfelt gun belonging to the 
British (“. . . an old-fashioned, clum- 
sy machine gun which jams at every 
four shots,” subsequently chronicled 
a frustrated observer in Peking). 

All told, the troops bound for Pe- 
king numbered 21 officers and 431 
enlisted men—for comparison, a 
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force about the same size as that 
which defended Wake in 1941. As 
they debarked that evening at Pe- 
king’s “fire-cart stopping place,” they 
were met not only by relieved rep- 
resentatives of the legations, but by 
thousands of silent natives from the 
adjacent Chinese city. “The dense 
mass of Chinese which thronged 
either side of the roadway,” reported 
Capt Myers from Peking, “seemed 
more ominous than a demonstration 
of hostility would have been.” 


The Seymour Expedition 


By 10 June 1900, it was clear that 
the legations in Peking would need 
much more help. Boxers had sev- 
ered the railroad between Tong-Ku 
and Tientsin; on 5 June, the last 
train had inched through from Pe- 
king, and rail traffic quit. Peking 
was cut off. 

Meanwhile, Capt McCalla’s blue- 
jacket contingent at Tientsin had 
been reinforced by 50 more sailors 
and a couple of squads of Marines 
under a first sergeant. The whole 
eight-nation force in Tientsin now 
totalled some 2,500 officers and men. 
Senior officer present, and thus de 
facto commander, was VAdm Sey- 
mour, RN. 


On 9 June, after a long-winded 
internationa! council of war, walrus- 
moustached old Bowman McCall 
faced the assembled senior officers 
and consuls at Tientsin, and an- 
nounced, “I don’t care what the rest 
of you do. I have 112 men here, and 
I’m going tomorrow morning to the 
rescue of my flesh and blood in Pe- 
king. I’ll be damned if I sit here 90 
miles away, and just wait.” 

That did it. Next day, leaving a 
detachment behind to protect the 
women and children in Tientsin, 
Seymour, with McCalla second in 
command, set out for Peking, repair- 
ing and garrisoning the railroad as 
he plodded forward. The most es- 
sential man in the column soon 
proved to be a US Navy coal-passer 
who had once worked as a railroad 
section-hand. He was the only man 
out of 2,100 who could set out a 
fish-plate and spike down a rail. 

Within a week, the column was at 
Lang Fang, only 25 miles from the 
besieged capital, but was in as much 
trouble as any foreign troops in 
China. Harried fiercely by Boxers 
and by Imperial Chinese soldiers 
who, for reasons soon to be made 
clear, had suddenly joined the up- 
rising, the would-be rescuers now 
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had the choice of retreat or annihi- 


lation. 

From 18 to 22 June, Seymour and 
McCalla (the latter aboard a com- 
mandeered white mule) slogged back 
toward Tientsin through the North 
China dust, while the red-scarved 
Boxers slashed at them from behind 
every village wall and burial mound. 
Finally, with 300 wounded, the force 
could neither retreat nor advance. 
In a last desperate effort, the Royal 


_ Marines, supported by the Germans 


and Americans, kicked in the de- 
fenses of the strongly-fortified Hsi- 
Ku Arsenal, six miles north of 
Tsientsin. Here, safe for the mo- 
ment, they holed up with ample 
food, modern weapons, and _sore- 
needed medical supplies, inadvert- 
ently supplied by the Imperial Chi- 
nese government. Of McCalla’s 112, 
31 were killed or wounded, includ- 
ing McCalla himself, thrice wound- 
ed. 

Beleaguered in the arsenal, with 
Tientsin’s foreign concessions under 
attack from the native city, the Sey- 
mour column could not know that, 
early on 17 June, the Chinese forts 
at Taku Bar had opened fire on the 
foreign men-of-war, and had in re- 
turn been stormed and captured 
hours later. The Chinese govern- 
ment was now in the war. 


“Brave Hearts and Bright Weapons” 

With three sieges going on at 
once, as the Chinese burnt, looted 
and murdered, the Boxer cause ap- 
peared to be prospering. 

In the face of this three-alarm 
emergency, the first US troops ready 
to go to China from the Philippines 
were a tiny provisional battalion 
under Maj Littleton W. T. (“Tony”) 
Waller, which had been mounting 
gloomily out from Cavite for Guam. 
As young Lt Butler recounted: 

“Major Waller came ashore at 
4:45 p.m. and told me that Company 
A was the one chosen for the expe- 
dition and that I was to go in com- 
mand of it. He also told me that I 
was to get the company ready by 
8:45 that same night. For a while I 
seemed dazed and then it dawned 
on me and we all began prepara- 
tions. Peter Wynn and myself first 
went out to the quarters and set all 
the men wild by the news and in my 
short but eventful life I have never 
seen such a howling mob. We then 
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went back and - packed ourselves and 
at 8:15 p.m., I started for the quar- 
ters to bring the company down to 
the boat. That was pretty quick 
work when you consider that I took 
out a half hour for dinner.” 

Following this whirlwind embar- 
kation, the ship sailed for Taku on 
14 June 1900. Hours later, Minister 
Conger reported to the Department 
of State that the foreigners in Pe- 
king “. . . have been completely be- 
sieged within our compounds with 
the entire city in the possession of a 
rioting, murdering mob, with no vis- 
ible effort being made by the Gov- 
ernment in any way to restrain it. 

. In no intelligent sense can there 
be said to be in existence any Chi- 
nese government whatsoever.” 

Five days later, at 0330, the Ma- 
rines debarked in lighters, reinforced 
by 30 more Marines from Nashville, 
armed with a cranky 3-inch landing 
gun and a Colt machine gun. 

With the rough-and-ready help of 
Navy machinist’s mates and water- 
tenders from the vintage Monocacy, 
now the Allied station ship at Tong- 
Ku, Waller coaxed a wheezy Chi- 
nese train back to life, loaded it with 
spare ties, rails, and Marines, and 
chuffed from Tong-Ku toward Tien- 





tsin. Repairing track as they ad- 
vanced, the Marines joined forces on 
the afternoon of 19 June with a bat- 
talian of 440 Russian infantry halt- 
ed about 12 miles short of Tientsin. 
At 0200 on 20 June, within ear- 
shot of the Chinese guns shelling 
Tientsin, the Marines and the white- 
bloused, booted Russians resumed 
the advance. By seven they were in 
the outskirts of Tientsin, under 
heavy fire and counterattack by more 
than 1,500 Boxers and Chinese Im- 
perial troops. This was more than 
the Russians—or the Marines, for 
that matter—could stand, and, with 
the indomitable Waller covering the 
retirement, the forces disengaged. 
The retreat was signalized by the 
rescue of a wounded Marine, inad- 
vertently left behind, by a rear 
guard consisting of IstLts Smedley 
D. Butler and A. E. Harding and 
four enlisted Marines. Under con- 
tinual Chinese pursuit and fire, by 
cavalry and artillery, the six Marines 
carried the wounded man_ seven 
miles without a stretcher—and got 
away with it. All four enlisted res- 
cuers (two of whom were themselves 
wounded) got Medals of Honor. 
Since officers were not eligible to re- 
ceive the Medal of Honor in those 
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days, Butler and Harding were both 
brevetted captain for gallantry. 


By nightfall, having hiked 30 
miles, fought all day on nothing but 
a little hardtack, and sustained 13 
casualties, Waller’s battalion was 
back where it started, on the rail- 
road 12 miles from Tientsin. Here, 
within two days, there accumulated 
some 2,000 British, Russians, Ger- 
mans, Italians, and Japanese. Wal- 
ler now made common cause with 
the 600-man British naval contin- 
gent headed by Cdr Christoper Cra- 
dock, RN, who was destined, as a 
rear admiral, to go down bravely in 
1914 with his outnumbered squad- 
ron at Coronel. On the 23d, after 
reveille at 0330, the column moved 
out, and, in Lt Butler’s words, “after 
a terrible march in the face of a sand 
storm, and very severe fighting, we 
entered (Tientsin) about 1:30 p.m. 
. . . I forgot to say that while cross- 
ing a bridge the Chinese exploded 
a mine under us, but outside of be- 
ing plastered with mud and stones, 
none of us were hurt. Am well ex- 
cept toothache and sore feet.” 

The Marines led the way up Tien- 
tsin’s Victoria Road with Colors 
broken out and flying, while grate- 
ful Europeans, saved for the second 
time, plied the troops with beer. 

After the rescue of Tientsin’s for- 
eign concessions, two jobs demand- 
ed immediate action: 1) relief of 
Adm Seymour’s column still holding 
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out in Hsi-Ku Arsenal (known to 
later generations of China Marines 
as the French Arsenal); and 2) re- 
duction of the fast-growing Boxer 
stronghold within Tientsin’s walled 
Chinese city. Here the western- 
trained Chinese had mounted mod- 
ern Krupp cannon on the walls, and 
maintained a steady fire on the for- 
eign concessions a mile or so distant. 
Even so, reported US Consul Rags- 
dale, there was clandestine commu- 
nication between the besieged for- 
eigners and the Chinese city. “I had 
constant information,” he related, 
“from an intelligent Chinese, who, 
by the way, is a graduate of Yale 
College.” 

On 25 June, after moving out be- 
fore dawn, the relieving force 
reached Hsi-Ku Arsenal, raised the 
siege, “. . . said goodbye to the Box- 
ers by setting fire to the Arsenal” 
(related Butler), and “marched back 
to Tientsin, loaded down with sou- 
venirs.” In addition, however, they 
brought in more than 300 of Sey- 
mour’s sick and wounded, including 
doughty old McCalla, who for once 
was glad to turn over command to 
the senior Marine, Maj Waller. 
Waller thereby became US com- 
mander-in-chief ashore in North 
China. 

But more Marines were on the 
way. Under be-moustached old Col 
Robert L. Meade, the remainder of 
the Ist Regiment at Cavite, P. I., 


had embarked in the armored cruis. 
er Brooklyn, and were at Taku on 
10 July. Meade brought one more 
infantry battalion, regimental head. 
quarters, and an “artillery com. 
pany” (three 3-inch landing guns, 
the same as Huntington had used at 
Guantanamo Bay, and three Colt 
machine guns)—some 318 Marines 
in all. 

Meanwhile, Waller’s Marines at 
Tientsin had been in another fight, 
As a preliminary to showdown with 
the Boxer hordes in Chinese City, 
the Tientsin Arsenal (not to be con- 
fused with Hsi-Ku Arsenal), held by 
7000 Boxers, had been captured. 
Cradock and the Russians deter. 
mined to do the job and asked for 
Waller’s help. This was given with 
alacrity, and, on 27 June 1900, Brit- 
ish and US Marines (the latter led 
by IstLt A. E. Harding and 2dLt 
Wade L. Jolly) charged over the 
parapets, and Tientsin Arsenal was 
taken. 

At the moment, taking a much 
needed breather while the now thor- 
oughly alarmed powers built up 
their forces for the campaign ahead, 
Waller reported on his operations to 
date: 

“Our men have marched 97 miles 
in five days, fighting all the way. 
They have lived on about one meal 
a day for six days, but have been 
cheerful and willing always. They 
have gained the highest praise from 
all present, and have earned my 
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love and confidence. They are like 
Falstaff’s army in appearance, but 
with brave hearts and bright weap- 
ons... . They have made history, 
marked with blood, if you please, 
still glorious and brilliant. They 
were the first in the field, and, please 
God, they will remain until the last 
man, woman, and child is relieved 
from the toils of these barbarians.” 

Forwarding Waller’s — report, 
RAdm Kempft who commanded the 
China squadron, added a resound- 
ing plaudit: “I would suggest a suit- 
able medal for Maj Waller and five 
per cent additional pay for life in 
various grades he may reach. . . . It 
is with our Marines under Maj Wal- 
ler as with the force under Capt Mc- 
Calla—foreign officers have only the 
highest praise for their fighting 
qualities.” 


“And Saint David .. .” 


The outer world’s excitement over 
the plight of besieged Peking and 
Tientsin was by now immense, and, 
while the Marines and sailors on the 
spot were doing their best, reinforce- 
ments streamed toward Taku. 

The first substantial American 
force to augment the Marines was 
the 9th Infantry, which reached 
China on 6 July. The 9th was im- 
mediately sent up to Tientsin by the 
railroad which was now being oper- 
ated by the doughty bluejackets of 
the Monocacy, under their skipper, 
Cdr F. M. Wise, Cdr Wise, a salty, 


Russian troops (in white caps), 


poly-lingual old-timer, was the fath- 
er of 2dLt Wise in the Ist Regiment, 
and had been selected as Allied 
Commandant at Tong-Ku. 

Four days later, Col Meade’s con- 
tingent of the Ist Marines followed 
up. This gave the United States a 
brigade at Tientsin—Ist Marines (in- 
cluding Waller’s battalion), 9th In- 
fantry (Ist and 2nd Battalions only), 
all commanded by Col Meade, who 
relieved Waller as senior US officer 
present. This American force 
(which totaled about a thousand of- 
ficers and men) was in turn brigaded 
with the 2,200-man British column 
made up of Sikhs; Bengal Lancers; 
2d Battalion, Royal Welch Fusiliers; 
and Royal Navy and Marines. All 
told, the foreign powers now mus- 
tered 5,650 troops before Tientsin, 
of whom more than half were Brit- 
ish and American, the remainder 
being French, German, Japanese and 
Russian. 

In council-of-war the respective 
commanders agreed that the next 
step was to clean out Tientsin’s na- 
tive city, with its 50,000 defiant Box- 
ers, and this would be done on 13 


July. 
The native city was ringed by two 
walls—a 30-foot outer mud_ wall, 


relic of the Taiping Rebellion in the 
1860's, and, about a mile inside, the 
stone city wall proper, 24 feet thick 
and likewise 30 feet high. On the 
latter, the Chinese had mounted 
their numerous cannon, with which 


they continued to shell the foreign 
devils. Allied counterbattery fire 
came mainly from five historic Brit- 
ish 12-pounder naval guns (from 
HMS Terrible) which, earlier in 
1900, had been hammered together 
with boiler-plate mounts and hauled 
across South Africa for the defense 
of Ladysmith. 

At 0300, 13 July, as agreed, under 
overall command of British BGen 
A. R. F. Dorward, DSO, the Amer- 
ican, British and Japanese forces 
commenced their attacks on the 
south face of the native city. The 
Marines had the extreme left flank; 
on their right were the Royal Welch 
Fusiliers, commanded by Maj F. 
Morris; still further on the right, the 
9th Infantry (in support of the Brit- 
ish Naval Brigade). At Maj Waller’s 
request, young Mr. Hoover accom- 
panied the Marines “as a sort of 
guide in their part of the attack on 
the Chinese City.” The heat was 
suffocating (temperatures of 140 de- 
grees fahrenheit were to be recorded 
within the next fortnight), and the 
terrain between the two walls con- 
sisted of an inhospitable combina- 
tion of rice paddies, huge salt 
mounds, Chinese graves, and muck 
from diverted sewage canals. “The 
sky was turning slightly gray,” remi- 
nisced 2dLt Frederic M. Wise of the 
Ist (Waller's) Battalion, “. . . Chi- 
nese snipers across the river began 
to fire as fast as they could pull the 
trigger. Now they were shooting 


stalled in drive on Tientsin are joined by Japanese reinforcements 











into our backs. We marched on, 
pouring out on that plain. Snipers 
on our side of the river, behind 
those salt mounds, took up the cho- 
rus. Artillery began to blaze from 
the walls... .” 

“We charged over the mud wall 
at seven in the morning,” related 
Smedley Butler, who was now the 
only lieutenant in command of a 
company, “and began our advance. 
The whole country was flooded. 
The Chinese had diverted the water 
from the canals into the open space 
between the two walls. We struggled 
through this filthy swamp, with bul- 
lets splashing and whining around 
us. The low mud walls of the rice 
paddies provided some slight pro- 
tection. We crouched behind them, 
firing furiously, slipping, sliding and 
stumbling from one to another.” 

Butler’s company, as well as some 
of the Welch, made it to the stone 
wall. There they were stopped cold, 
and Butler was wounded in the 
thigh—“as pretty a hole as you ever 
saw.” Sustained by brandy from a 
British officer’s canteen and aided by 
IstLt Henry Leonard (who lost an 
arm shortly after), he made it back 
to the field hospital. 

While the rifle companies of the 
Ist Regiment and Royal Welch Fu- 
siliers were thrashing about through 
the mud and debris, the artillery 
company, under Capt B. H. Fuller, 
went into position behind the mud 
wall. Here the 3-inch Navy landing 
guns opened fire at the native city 
wall and into the city itself. This 
fire soon drew attention from the 
numerous 4.7-inch Krupp guns of 
the Chinese, whose counterbattery 
was so effective that the Marine bat- 
tery had to shift position. After fir- 
ing all its ammunition, the battery— 
in a tradition which would distin- 
guish Marine artillery on many an- 
other battlefield, including Wake 
and Saipan—reformed as infantry to 
reinforce the right flank of the 9th 
Infantry, which was in considerable 
trouble. For the rest of the day 
Fuller screened the 9th, and, that 
evening, covered their withdrawal, 
an action which the Army’s report 
generously mentioned as follows: 
“Our final withdrawal was hand- 
somely covered by the British naval 
troops and United States Marines 
sent to our aid by General Dorward. 
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These gallant men also aided us in 
the removal of our wounded.” 

By eight that night, after a day of 
inconclusive action under intense 
though mercifully inaccurate Chi- 
nese fire, all hands were pulled back 
behind the outer mud wall, and the 
operation was no farther ahead than 
it had been at dawn. Out of the 451 
Marines engaged, 21 had become 
casualties, including four officers 
(Capt A. R. Davis, killed; Capt 
W. B. Lemly and IstLts Henry 
Leonard and S. D. Butler, wounded). 
The 9th Infantry, which never got 
beyond the mud wall, suffered con- 
siderably heavier casualties (17 
killed, 71 wounded). Worse still, 
their gallant regimental command- 
er, Col E. H. Liscum, USA, a veter- 
an of the Civil War, was shot down 
while personally safeguarding his 
regimental color. His last words 
were, “Keep up the fire!” 

Before dawn the next day, how- 
ever, the Japanese had broken the 
stalemate. In a skilfully conducted 
night attack, they gained the south 
gate of the Chinese city, blew it in, 
and swarmed through. By daybreak, 
the whole allied force was inside, 
sweeping the Boxers before them. 
The native city was afire, and loot- 
ing was already rampant. 

“Soldiers of all nations joined the 
orgy,” wrote 2d Lt Wise. “Men of 
the allies staggered through the 
streets, arms and backs piled high 
with silks and furs, and brocades, 
with gold and silver and jewels.” As 
the ashes of Tientsin cooled, the Ma- 
rines guarded the Yamen of the Salt 
Commissioner, where vast stores 


($800,000 worth) of half-melted jj. 
ver bullion still clotted the wreck. 
age. In reporting this trove to Wash- 
ington, the Asiatic station command. 
er, Adm Remey, stated, a little gra- 
tuitously, ‘““My obtainable informa. 
tion clears Marines of any imputa- 
tion of burning houses or looting 
Tientsin.” 

A by-product of the fighting on 
the 13th was the fine friendship 
which sprang up between the Ist 
Marines and the Royal Welch Fusi- 
liers (a regiment which, as the 23d 
Foot, had fought at Bunker Hill). 

Ever since the Boxer uprising, it 
has been the annual custom of the 
two corps that, on St. David’s Day 
(1 March), the national holiday of 
Wales, the Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps and the Colonel of the 
Royal Welch exchange the tradition- 
al password of Wales—‘“. . . And 
Saint David!” 


The Defense of the Legations 


While turmoil raged from Ta- 
ku to Tientsin, Peking, in the eye 
of the storm, though completely iso- 
lated, remained ominously calm. On 
20 June 1900, however, in answer to 
the Allied bombardment and _land- 
ings at Taku, the Chinese govern- 
ment abandoned its pro forma neu- 
trality, and demanded that the for- 
eign legations leave Peking within 
24 hours. This was patently impos- 
sible in the circumstances, and was 
rightly construed as an invitation to 
be slaughtered. On his way to the 
Chinese foreign office to protest, the 
German Minister, von Ketteler, was 
shot down in cold blood by a Boxer. 

That afternoon at four, precisely 
24 hours after delivery of the Chi- 
nese ultimatum, troops of the Kan- 
su Army fired on the Austrian and 
French lines. The French replied 
with a volley. 

The siege of the legations had 
commenced. 

All foreigners—including some 300 
women and children—were concen- 
trated in the compounds of the 
British, Russian, US, German, Jap- 
anese and French legations. This 
area, in the heart of the Legation 
Quarter, was bounded on the south 
and dominated by the immense 
Tartar Wall, 60 feet high and 40 
feet wide, which divides Peking’s 
Tartar City from the Chinese City. 
The US Legation compound lies in 
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the shelter of the Wall, as did the 
German compound, just east. Thus 
the key to the American sector was 
the Tartar Wall, which for the next 
eight weeks, was in the hands of 
Capt Myers and the US Marines. 
“Capt Myers’ post on the wall,” the 
British Minister, Sir Claude Mac- 
Donald, would soon write, “is the 
peg which holds the whole thing to- 
gether.” 

The immediate efforts of the be- 
sieged foreigners were to erect bul- 
letproof, and later shellproof, barri- 
cades, and to take in all available 
provisions. The latter, fortunately, 
posed no problem in most respects 
and, in the Peking Hotel’s ample 
cellars, even included more than a 
thousand cases of Dry Monopole 
champagne and vast stores of the 
finest anchovy paste. Such bonan- 
zas, however, fell somewhat short of 
making up for the Russian sailors’ 
forgetfulness in leaving their field 
gun behind on the station platform 
in Tientsin, while carefully bring- 
ing up to Peking a thousand rounds 
of its ammunition. 

This military Never-Never Land 
was commanded, when commanded 
at all, by councils of war mainly pre- 
sided over by Sir Claude MacDon- 
ald, and national jealousies and fric- 
tions were in some cases whetted 


i 


rather than assuaged by the pres- 
sures of peril. 

As if turn-of-century internation- 
al rivalry weren’t enough, the Lega- 
tion Quarter was a ferment of civil- 
ian-military cross-currents, intensi- 
fied by the usual suspicions among 
the numerous missionaries repre- 
senting a pantheon of denomina- 
tions, as opposed to the worldly men 
of the legations and their guards. 
This personal turbulence, brought 
to a boil by privation and tension, 
made for continued meddling and 
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intrusion in the conduct of the de- 
fense. 

Against this backdrop, the mili- 
tary characters at the center of the 
stage included: 

Capt John Twiggs Myers, USMC 
—Commanding the US Marines, 
tall, handsome, dashing, urbane and 
diplomatic, with a perky go-to-hell 
moustache. 

Capt Newt H. Hall, USMC—That 
anomaly, a quiet Texan, second in 
command of the US Marines, des- 
tined shortly to become the unwill- 


American Legation Buildings show the effect of Chinese gun fire during Siege of Peking, June, 1900 
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ing center of a controversy which 
would dog him to his grave. 

Capt L. Halliday, Royal Marine 
Light Infantry —Commanding the 
Royal Marine detachment, an in- 
trepid leader soon to be desperately 
wounded, to win the coveted Vic- 
toria Cross, and ultimately to com- 
mand his corps as Adjutant-General 
Royal Marines. 

Baron von Rahden, Russian Navy 
—Ace rifleman and sniper whose 
sport was to stalk unwary Boxers 
each day as dawn broke. 

LtCol Shiba, Japanese Army— 
“The plucky little Japanese colonel,” 
admired by all. 





Section of reinforced outer wall around British Legation in Peking 


The first sortie of the Allies was 
on 23 June, to clear out the burning 
Hanlin Yuan (“... at once the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, the Heidelberg 
and Sorbonne of the 18 provinces of 
China rolled into one”), which the 
Boxers had set afire in an attempt to 
burn out the neighboring British 
Legation. As this noble academy 
perished, taking with it half the 
recorded culture of China, British 
and US Marines had to assault 
through the flames to keep the Box- 
ers from interrupting the foreign 
bucket brigades (“. . . ladies of the 
Legations handing pots de chambre 
full of water to the next person in 
the long chain. ...”). 





Relief party of US Marines outside US Legation in Peking, Aug 1900 
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Next evening, the Boxers probed 
again with fire. Outbuildings south 
of the British legation were touched 
off, and stacks of brands were rolled 
to one gate of the British compound, 
In the counterattack which had to 
follow, the Royal Marines lost Capt 
Halliday, shot through shoulder and 
lung, but still Marine enough to 
drop three Chinese with his revolver, 
to cover his detachment’s with. 
drawal, and then stagger under his 
own power to the hospital. 

Taking advantage of the excite. 
ment elsewhere, Capt Myers, who 
had by now gotten up a shaky bar. 
ricade across the top of the Tartar 
Wall, facing west toward Chien Men 
gate, led a party forward along the 
wall. Before very long, however, he 
hit resistance in force (one foreign 
observer estimated 2,000 Chinese in 
depth behind at least six successive 
barricades, with “several big guns,”’) 
This showed the power stacked up 
against the frail US  position—“29 
men against the Chinese Army,” 
Myers subsequently reported in a 
scrawled chit to Minister Mac- 
Donald. Needless to say, the Ma- 
rines made no ground that night. 
But, what was more important, they 
gave none either. 

More characteristic of the siege 
than such sorties and charges was an 
episode reported by an English of- 
ficial on 25 June: 

“Men were wanted to drive back, 
or at least intimidate, a whole nest 
of Chinese riflemen, who had cau- 
tiously established themselves in a 
big block of Chinese houses so placed 
that enfilading fire can reach a nun- 
ber of points hidden from the Jap- 
anese lines. The Chinese riflemen 
were becoming more and more dar- 
ing, and half a dozen of the best 
American shots were requisitioned. 

“The six men who came over went 
deliberately to work in a very char- 
acteristic way. They split up into 
pairs, and each pair got, by some 
means, binoculars—one man armed 
with binoculars, the other with the 
American naval rifle — the Lee 
straight-pull which fires the thinnest 
pin of a cartridge I have seen and 
has but a two-pound trigger-pull. 
The Marines armed with binoculars 
were not elated by any one shot. 
Sometimes it took an hour or even 
two, to bring down a single man; 
but no matter how long the time 
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This Chinese cannon is one of 
eight captured by a mounted 
detachment of 2d Bn, Royal 
Welch Fusiliers at Tientsin, 
July 1900. It was given to the 
Marines last year in a tradi- 
tional Saint David’s Day gift 
exchange ceremony between 
the two forces. LtCol J. H. 
Magruder, Jr., representing 
CMC, accepts the gift from 
Gen Sir Hugh Stockwell, then 
Colonel of the Royal Welch 
Fusiliers. The relic is now 
part of the Marine Corps 
Museum at Quantico. 


necessary might be, the Americans 
stayed patiently with their man un- 
til the sniper’s life’s blood was 
drilled out of him by these thin 
pencils of Lee bullets.” 

The position selected by Capt 
Myers on the Tartar Wall—‘the 
Wall” simply, to the defenders— 
faced west toward Chien Men (Men 
means “gate” in Chinese). To the 
immediate left (south) front, the 
wall opened into a huge bastion, 40 
yards across, overgrown with grass 
and brush from years of neglect. 
A ramp, inside the US defense, led 
up to Myers’ barricade. Exactly op- 
posite, with a corresponding ramp, 
a Chinese barricade faced the Ma- 
rines’ position. Five hundred yards 
in Myers’s rear, facing toward Hata 
Men, the other gate, to the east, the 
German Marines had a _ barricade, 
manned by about 15 men. On both 
Hata Men and Chien Men, the Chi- 


nese had observation and cannon 
which shelled the German = and 
American defense. Altogether, a 


tight spot, but, as Capt Myers re- 
ported to Minister Conger—“We 
will hold on until I give out... .” 

On 27 June, in broad daylight, a 
Boxer storming party hit the US 
rampart. The Colt machine gun 
(nicknamed “the potato-digger’’) 
clattered away, the Lee rifles cracked, 
and the Chinese fell back, leaving 
more than half their number to 
augment the accumulation of “hu- 
man and equine carrion” about the 
lines. “So long as the Americans hold 
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the Wall,”’ noted one of the diarists, 
“I think our Legations will be in no 
very serious danger.” 

The next night, although Myers’s 
barricade was again probed, it was 
the Germans’ turn to receive the 
Chinese main effort. At dawn on | 
July, the Germans discovered that 
the Chinese had placed three field 
guns in embrasures on the barricade 
immediately facing them. Shortly 
after, under heavy shell fire, the Ger- 
man detachment, which had only a 
corporal in command, took hasty 
flight. What was worse, they sig- 
nalled to the Marines in their rear, 
facing the other way, that they had 
been overrun. By prearrangement, 
the Americans retired, abandoning 
the Wall for a lower barricade cov- 
ering the ramp. 

Jack Myers was not the man to 
submit, however, and, after obtain- 
ing some reinforcements from the 
British Marines, counterattacked. 
The rush succeeded, and with three 
casualties, the US position was re- 
taken. The Germans, however, were 
less successful, and had to be con- 
tent with an intermediate holding 
position instead of the one they had 
given up. Meanwhile, the Marines 
grimly built a new barricade of their 
own across the Wall to their rear. 

By now, Myers was completely 
bushed. He had taken to himself the 
responsibility of commanding the 
Wall barricades, leaving Hall the 
less arduous posts guarding the 
American Compound below. For 





more than five days he had literally 
gone without sleep. After reoccupy- 
ing the Wall, he was given a direct 
order by Sir Claude MacDonald to 
turn over his post to Hall, and go 
below for sleep. This he did, and 
Capt Hall thereupon assumed com- 
mand of the upper barricade, with a 
curious written order from Minister 
Conger. In writing, the US Minister 
threatened to prefer charges against 
Hall, “. if you leave until you 
are absolutely driven out.” A strange 
document, and one which would 
soon become part of an equally 
strange dossier which was being col- 
lected against Capt Hall. 

Just 24 hours later, at dusk on 2 
July, Capt Myers returned to his 
barricades and resumed command. 
In his absence, the Chinese had been 
permitted to score an ominous gain 
—by advancing their wall 40 yards 
across the open front of the No- 
Man’s bastion which flanked both 
Chinese and American barricades, 
they were now within a few feet of 
the left (south) end of the US posi- 
tion, and had just erected a 15-foot 
tower overlooking it. 

Here was a turning point. If for- 
eign troops expected to retain con- 
trol of the Tartar Wall, the Chinese 
would have to be ejected. At 0130, 
in a heavy rainstorm, Capt Myers 
collected 30 of his own people, 26 
British Marines, and 15 Russians. At 
the simple command “Go!”, the 
force jumped off, Myers leading the 
Anglo-American main effort against 
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the bastion and tower, the Russians 
making a secondary attack on the 
right. 

“The noise made by us aroused 
the Chinese,” reported a British par- 
ticipant, “and almost at once a hot 
fusillade started from the big barri- 
cade in front of us.” 


But luck was with the Marines. 
The Chinese had failed to man their 
new tower, and by following the Chi- 
nese barricade across the bastion, 
Myers was able to lead his party in- 
to the rear of the main Boxer posi- 
tion, where Chinamen were still 
blazing away into the darkness to 
their front. Though Myers was 
wounded by a Chinese spear, the at- 
tack succeeded completely. 

Within a half hour, the Boxer 
barricade, reversed, was the new 
front line. Thirty-six Chinese lay 
dead, and two flags were taken. Al- 
lied casualties: two US Marines 
killed, one (Myers) wounded; one 
British Marine and one Russian, 
wounded. 


Small as this little action may have 
seemed, it proved indeed to be a 
turning point. 


“The bravest and most successful 
event of the whole siege was an at- 
tack led by Capt Myers,” reported 
Minister Conger. 

“This has been the only effectual 
offensive measure accomplished dur- 
ing the siege,” wrote one diarist;” 

. it eventually proved to be one 
of the most important factors in the 
successful conduct of the siege and 
turned our precarious foothold on 
the wall into a sound defensible posi- 
tion,” noted another; “The pivot of 
our destiny,” said still a third. 


“Perhaps the most critical situa- 
tion during the siege,” stated LtGen 
Halliday in retrospect. Other Royal 
Marines thought so, too, and the 
bronze bas-relief commemorating the 
British Marines’ role in the defense 
depicts this combined assault, with 
the figure of Myers conspicuously to 
the front—a very pretty tribute. 

His victory very nearly finished 
Myers, however, for his wound in- 
fected badly, and, worse still (like 
Surgeon Lippitt, also wounded in 
the leg, on 29 June), he came down 
with typhoid. This left the US Ma- 
rines under the command of Capt 
Hall. 

And here we are confronted by 
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one of the unsolved mysteries in the 
history of the Marine Corps. Was 
Capt Newt H. Hall guilty of cow- 
ardice at Peking, or, as some deli- 
cately put it, “overcaution?” 

Civilians in Peking pointed out 
after the siege, that Hall had served 
below during the first crucial week 
while Myers wore himself out on the 
Wall; that the Chinese had been 
permitted to advance their barricade 
across the bastion in a single day 
while Hall relieved Myers; that 
Minister Conger had admonished 
Hall against leaving the wall until 
(these were the very words) “.. . 
absolutely driven out.” Typical of 
the talk against Hall within the be- 
sieged legations (where Myers was 
liked and admired, and Hall was 
not), was this diary entry: 

“10 July—Today on the Wall 
there were 13 men under Captain 
Hall. He is never (sic) put on the 
Wall, his men having no confidence 
in his judgment. He has no control 
over his men... .” 

Still other charges circulated that 
he had hesitated to lead his men for- 
ward over the barricade on the final 
day when the relieving column was 
in sight. 

Ugly talk it was. And when the 
relief did take place, this talk came 
quickly to the ears of MajGen Adna 
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R. Chaffee, USA, commanding al] 
US forces in China. Chaffee immedi. 
ately detailed his inspector-general, 
Capt (later major general) Crozier, 
a hero of the relieving assault, to 
look into this. Crozier’s investiga. 
tion, completed within 12 days after 
the relief of Peking, accumulated a 
smog of nasty statements—virtually 
all by civilians, be it noted—but 
recommended positively against fur. 
ther action. Myers, incidentally, was 
still too ill and debilitated to testify, 
and his subsequent report, although 
detailed and circumstantial, makes 
little mention of Hall. Chaffee ap- 
proved Crozier’s view, but sent the 
whole bundle of trouble back to 
BGen Commandant Charles Hey- 
wood. 

Heywood, winner of two Civil 
War brevets for “distinguished gal- 
lantry in the presence of the enemy,” 
was one of the bravest men ever to 
wear the globe and anchor. His im- 
mediate comment was that Hall (his 
own nephew by marriage) should 
have been court-martialed on the 
spot, if only for his own protection, 
and Hall himself was already seeking 
redress. First he asked for a court- 
martial. This request Gen Chaffee 
refused. Then Hall asked the 
(Navy) Commander-in-Chief, Asi- 
atic Station, to convene a court of 
inquiry on his conduct. This time 
the answer was yes. 

Meanwhile, Capt McCalla, Hall's 
commanding officer aboard the New- 
ark, neither fool nor sissy, flatly 
recommended Hall for a brevet and 
to be advanced ten numbers in grade 
for his conduct at Peking. But at 
almost the same time, the Century 
Magazine published a _ damning, 
widely read, attack on Hall by W.N. 
Pathick, an American civilian who 
was at Peking. 


On 1 March 1901, the Hall court 
of inquiry convened at Cavite Navy 
Yard. After a searching investiga- 
tion, which disclosed “great caution” 
on his part, the court cleared the un- 
happy captain, but in terms of which 
no officer could be very proud—“for 
the reasons that he has already suf- 
fered sufficiently for the world-wide 
publication and criticism of his con- 
duct in Peking.” 

Then, as if to compound the enig- 
ma, the Secretary of the Navy ap- 
proved brevets to major for both 
Myers and Hall (but advanced 
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Myers four numbers in grade for 
“eminent and conspicuous conduct,” 
giving no such accolade to Hall). 
Finally, in a public letter on 28 
August 1901, Minister Conger de- 
nied that he had ever preferred any 
charges whatsoever against Hall 
(which was literally true), said he 
had personally defended Hall’s con- 
duct to Crozier and Chaffee, and re- 


se 


ferred with emotion to . great 
injustice.” 
And there the matter lies. Hall, 


officially cleared and stoutly de- 
fended by many friends in the Ma- 
rine Corps, got his brevet, stayed on, 
and ultimately retired after WWI, 
a colonel. 

Back now to the final days of the 
siege. . . 

After the Myers attack, the de- 
fense settled down into a sniper’s 
war between the barricades. As the 
Chinese made more and better use 
of their artillery, the need for some 
kind of counter-battery weapon be- 
came acute. On 7 July, the first sec- 
retary of the US Legation, foraging 
in the ruins of an iron-monger’s 
shop, came upon an ancient can- 
non. Navy Gunner’s Mate Mitchell, 
with true bluejacket ingenuity, con- 
cluded that this muzzle-loading relic 
might, in an approximate way, be 
adapted to shoot the Russian de- 
tachment’s gunless stock of ammu- 
nition. In two days of tinkering, 
Mitchell mounted his find on a pair 
of ricksha wheels, and gingerly test- 
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Victorious Allies parade inside walls of the Forbidden City. 





fired it (whereupon the first round 
dismounted barrel from carriage) . 

Besides the Russian shells, which 
worked quite well, Mitchell tested it 
with a bag of nails: the lethal shrap- 
nel exceeded all hopes. The gun 
was at first christened “The Inter- 
national,” but finally the apprecia- 
tive troops just called it “Betsy” or 
“The Old Crock.” “Betsy” shared 
honors, however, with the Marines’ 
Colt machine gun, of which one 
Englishman noted, “They say it has 
killed more men than all the rest 
put together.” 

On 15 July activity flared briefly 
on the Wall, where Capt Hall was 
building a new barricade to cover 
the rear (Hata Men) face of his 
position. Here, under heavy fire, 
Pvt Daniel Daly won his first Medal 
of Honor by cooly holding an ad- 
vance position alone, until Hall 
went back for reinforcements. 

After 16 July, a kind of truce, 
punctuated by pot shots, prevailed 
until Peking was finally relieved on 
14 August. By this time 17 of the 
original 56 Marine and Navy de- 
fenders had been killed or wounded. 
Of the officers, only Capt Hall was 
unwounded. 


The Relief of Peking 


After five weeks on the way from 
the States, MajGen Adna R. Chaffee, 
USA, finally arrived at Tientsin on 
30 July, and with a flourish, as- 
sumed command of all US forces. 


“So nobly did. . 








. so bravely endured.” 





Accompanying Gen Chaffee were 
substantial reinforcements: one more 
battalion of Marines (from San 
Francisco, under Maj W. P. Biddle) ; 
two battalions of the 14th Infantry; 
the 6th Cavalry; and Riley’s Bat- 
tery, 5th Artillery. By order of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, all Marines in China 
thereupon came under the Army, 
and, Col Meade having been in- 
valided to Mare Island, Maj Biddle 
—nicknamed “Sitting Bull” by his 
junior officers—succeeded to com- 
mand the Ist Marines. 

To protect Tientsin, still far from 
peaceful, Chaffee peeled off a de- 
tachment of six Marine officers, two 
navy surgeons and 177 enlisted men. 
This left the Ist Marines still with 
two battalions, total strength, 482 
(out of 2,500 US troops in the Pe- 
king relief column). Counting its 
CO, the regiment included three fu- 
ture Commandants of the Marine 
Corps: Maj Biddle, Capt W. C. Ne- 
ville, and Capt B. H. Fuller. The 
regimental surgeon (a two-striper) 
had the highly suggestive name of 
Lung. 

On 3 August, the 18,600-man in- 
ternational column sallied forth to- 
ward Peking. Despite two stands by 
Boxers (one at Pei- -Tsang, the other 
at Yang-Tsun), the main enemy was 
the weather. As Butler related: 

“There was no shade, not a drop 
of rain, nor a breath of air. The 
cavalry and the artillery kicked up 
clouds of dust, which beat back in 
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our faces. The blistering heat 
burned our lungs. Nearly 50 per- 
cent of our men fell behind during 
the day, overcome by the sun. In 
the cool of the night they would 
catch up with us and start on again 
next morning. Our throats were 
parched, our tongues thick. We were 
cautioned not to drink the water, 
but no orders could keep us from 
anything that was liquid.” 

On 13 August the relief column 
reached the eastern outskirts of Pe- 
king. When the legation guards 
heard machine-guns (which the 
Chinese didn’t have) they knew 
Western troops were at hand. 
Throughout the 14th, the succes- 
sive walls of Peking fell before as- 
saults mainly delivered by American, 
British and Japanese troops. The 
14th Infantry led the attack, and 
their Colors were the first foreign 
flag to be unfurled on the walls of 
Peking. As Chaffee had at first as- 
signed the 2d Battalion, Ist Marines, 
the inglorious role of guarding the 
US pack train, only the Ist Battalion 
was in the forefront of the battle, 
where it covered Riley’s Battery in 
the latter’s breaching of Chien Men 
and subsequently the gate to the Im- 
perial City. When Capt H. J. Riley, 
USA, — “this admirable and _la- 
mented officer’’—was killed by a rifle 
shot, he was at the side of his life- 
long friend, ““Tony” Waller. Riley’s 
devoted cannoneers kept up their 
fire uninterrupted, some with tears 
coursing their faces. 

For political reasons, Gen Chaffee 
halted the US assault short of the 
Forbidden City, which had never 
been entered by foreigners. Since 
organized resistance had ended, it 
remained only for the relief force to 
go into billets. The Ist Regiment 
was assigned the southwest quarter 
of the Tartar City, with Maj Waller 
as provost marshal. Regimental 
headquarters occupied the Palace of 
the Eighth Prince, an _ accession 
which one officer described as fol- 
lows: 

“It was the usual Chinese succes- 
sion of quadrangular courtyards with 
buildings on all four sides. The men 
were alloted sleeping quarters in 
some of the buildings. Officers took 
others. Yet another was converted 
into a galley where the men’s food 
was cooked, and they ate. The 
courtyard, paved with flagstone, was 
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drill ground and recreation hall.... 
By noon we were all established, 
sentries posted, Officer of the Day 
appointed, the Marine Corps rou- 
tine in full swing.” 

To underscore, for Chinese bene- 
fits, the moral of the campaign, it 
was decided that on 28 August a 
representative column of foreign 
troops should march across the For- 
bidden City, from south to north, 
thus erasing its legendary invulner- 
ability to foreign violation. The Ma- 
rine Corps contingent was one com- 
pany each from the Ist and 2d Bat- 
talions, Ist Regiment; the company 
commanders, respectively, were Capt 
W. C. Neville and IstLt Smedley D. 
Butler. As the last troops cleared 
the north gate, a 2l-gun salute pro- 
claimed the fall of the Forbidden 
City. 





After a month of oddly mixed 
looting and patrolling to restore or- 
der, in a distinctly edgy internation- 
al atmosphere, affairs in North 
China quieted enough to permit re- 
turn of the Marines to the Philip- 
pines, where Gen MacArthur (the 
elder) was crying for troops. On 3 
October, the Ist Regiment headed 
south from Peking, and, on 10 Oc- 
tober, sailed in Brooklyn and two 
transports (USS Zafiro and SS In- 
diana) for Cavite. 

Considering the heavy Chinese 
fire, casualties in the Peking assaults, 
including those of Marines, had been 
light. Probably the most noteworthy 
was that sustained by IstLt Butler 
(his second in the campaign) : a bul- 
let hit him in the chest and dished 
off part (South America) of the 
large Marine Corps emblem which 
he had tattooed over his heart. 

As the Marines marched out of 


Peking, Gen Chaffee shipped the 
Marine defenders’ home-made can- 
non to the Army museum at West 
Point, and, on express orders from 
Secretary of War Elihu Root, estab. 
lished Company B, 9th Infantry, as 
the US Legation Guard, Peking—an 
act of inter-service trespass which 
evoked an outcry to the Secretary of 
the Navy from the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps: 


“It has always been the custom to 
furnish guards for the legations in a 
foreign country from Marines, and 
this custom has not been departed 
from until the present guard at the 
legation in China was established, 
which was furnished by the Army, 
Army troops are never supposed to 
be sent to a foreign country except 
in time of war, and for this reason, 
legation guards and other guards re. 
quired in foreign countries, have 
always been furnished by the Marine 
Corps. It is respectfully submitted 
that it is eminently proper that the 
guard to be kept at the legation in 
Peking should be furnished by the 
Marine Corps.” 

Regardless of Gen Heywood’s re- 
clama, however, Marines had to wait 
until 12 September 1905—five years 
almost to the day after the relief of 
Peking—before a Marine detach- 
ment was finally allowed to _ take 
over from the Army, thus restoring 
the safety of the US Legation in Pe- 
king to the Corps which had _pre- 
served it in time of trouble. 

Discussing the performance of the 
US Marines in China, an American 
observer noted on the spot: 


“Our Marines lead in their intel- 
ligent work as soldiers. The ac- 
curacy of their shooting is extraordi- 
nary. Their ability to step forward, 
one after the other, on the death or 
retirement of an officer or noncom- 
missioned officer, and take his place, 
is remarkable. They show the great- 
est aptitude to command, and are in 
no way disconcerted by the sudden 
increase in responsibility.” 

Writing perhaps more warmly 
from very personal observation and 
interest, Minister Conger spoke of 
“. . . all they so nobly did and so 
bravely endured on our account. ... 
The United States Marines acquitted 
themselves nobly... . Their conduct 
won the admiration and gratitude 


of all.” US @ MC 
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Division Associations Plan 


# A COMBINED COMMITTEE IS COM- 
pleting plans for concurrent re- 
unions next summer for all five Ma- 
rine Corps division associations. 
Washington, D.C., has been selected 
as the site for the reunions on the 
weekend of 24-26 June. 

LtGen Julian C. Smith (Ret), 
founder of the 2dMarDiv Associa- 
tion, is chairman of the committee, 
which is now made up of representa- 
tives from five division associations. 

Purpose of the concurrent meet- 
ings is to bring together those asso- 
ciation members who have served in 
more than one Marine division. Al- 
though each association will hold its 
own reunion, several combined pro- 
grams are planned, including a cere- 
monial parade at Marine Barracks 
and memorial services at the Iwo 
Jima Monument in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. 


IstMarDiv Association 


P.O. Box 84 
Alexandria, Va. 


Largest of the associations, the 
IstMarDiv Association held meet- 
ings this year in San Francisco and 
Detroit. At Detroit, MajGen Alan 
Shapley was elected President to suc- 
ceed Gen Clifton B. Cates (Ret). Col 
Russell E. Honsowetz was elected 
Deputy Vice President at the West 
Coast reunion. 

One of Gen Cates’ last acts of of- 
fice was to administer the oath of 
enlistment to a platoon of Detroit 
recruits, the “Cates Platoon.” 

Founded in 1947 in Boston, the 
Association’s Honorary President is 
Gen A. A. Vandegrift (Ret). The 
Association maintains an_ active 
scholarship program through contri- 
butions from its members. Last year 
two scholarships—the Gen A. A. 
Vandegrift Scholarship and the Sgt 
John Basilone Scholarship — were 
awarded. 


2dMarDiv Association 


4545 South Christiana Ave. 
Chicago 32, Ill. 


LtGen David M. Shoup was 
elected President of the 2dMarDiv 
Association this year at its reunion 
in San Francisco. 

The Association of the “Follow 
Me” Division was founded in 1949, 
LtGen Julian C. Smith (Ret), who 
commanded the Division at Tarawa, 
was elected first President of the As- 
sociation. 

In addition to its national organ- 
ization, the Association has chapters 
in seven states. 

The Association has a scholarship 
fund and awards a “Follow Me 
Trophy” and “Tarawa Award.” The 
trophy is presented annually to the 
company in the 2dMarDiv judged 
most excellent in company drill. 
The “Tarawa Award” is an individ- 
ual award to an outstanding Marine 
and on two occasions has been pre- 
sented to the “DI of the Year.” 


3dMarDiv Association 


P.O. Box 7154 
San Diego 7, Calif. 


The 3dMarDiv Association this 
year elected Col Sidney S. McMath, 
USMCR, former Governor of Ark- 
ansas, as its President. Special 
guests at the reunion in Washington, 
D.C., were the Division’s five living 
Congressional Medal of Honor 
holders. 

Gen Graves B. Erskine (Ret) 
founded the Association in 1949 and 
was elected as its first president. The 
Division’s commander at Iwo Jima, 
he is now Honorary President of the 
Association. 

The 3dMarDiv’s first national re- 
union was held in 1955 concurrent- 
ly with those of four other Marine 
division associations. 
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REUNIONS 


Concurrent Sessions in 1960 


A scholarship fund was discon- 
tinued with the enactment of con- 
gressional legislation providing edu- 
cation for children of servicemen 
killed in combat. Since then the As- 
sociation has awarded a marksman- 
ship trophy to the 3dMarDiv rifle 
squad entering the Marine Corps 
Unit Combat Marksmanship Compe- 
tition. 


4thMarDiv Association 
HQMC 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Believed to be the oldest Marine 
division association, the 4thMarDiv 
Association came into being in 1945. 
Among its founders were the Divi- 
sion’s Assistant D-2 and D-1, Capt 
Carl W. Proehl and Maj John J. 
Rogers. 

Gen Clifton B. Cates (Ret) was 
elected as the Association's president 
at its first reunion in 1948. 

A scholarship fund for orphans 
and children of Marines who served 
with the Division is maintained by 
the Association. 

At this year’s reunion in Phila- 
delphia, Maj G. L. Pines was elected 
President. Gen Franklin A. Hart 
(Ret) administered the oath of en- 
listment to a platoon of Philadel- 
phia recruits who carried the Asso- 
ciation’s guidon through boot camp. 


5thMarDiv Association 
HQMC 
Washington 25, D.C. 

A group of Marine officers at 
HQMC, including Gen R. A. Robin- 
son, Col James Shaw and Col George 
Roll, organized the 5thMarDiv As- 
sociation early in 1949. 

At the national reunion that year, 
LtGen K. E. Rockey (Ret) was 
elected President. 

To date, 12 scholarships have 
been awarded through the Associa- 
tion’s scholarship program, which is 
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supported through 5thMarDiv mem- 
bers’ contributions and _ outside 
sources. Efforts are being made to 
increase the fund in anticipation of 
more eligible applicants in the next 
three years. 

LtGen Thomas A. Wornham was 
elected President of the Association 
this year at the reunion in New 
Orleans. 


6thMarDiv 
LtCol W. L. Fairbanks 
MCEC, MCS, Quantico 

No formal organization of former 
members of the 6thMarDiv exists. 
However, former officers of the unit 
meet yearly at Quantico. 

Their 14th annual reunion and 
dinner will be held at Quantico on 
1 April 1960. 

Additional information may be 
obtained from LtCol W. L. Fair- 
banks, Marine Corps Educational 
Center, Marine Corps Schools, 
Quantico. 


MAG-25 & SCAT Veterans of WWII 
91 Highland Drive 
Williamsville 21, N.Y. 

One of the most recently organized 
Marine veteran associations is MAG- 
25 & SCAT Veterans of WWII. 

Plans were made in 1953 for the 
group’s first reunion, which was held 
the following year. At the 1954 
meeting the group adopted its offi- 
cial name. Members are veterans of 
the South Pacific Combat Air Trans- 
port—a joint Army-Navy-Marine 
group. 

This year reunions were held in 
Washington, D. C., and San Fran- 
cisco. LtCol Lee Sparrow and Col 
Harry Van Liew were nominated 
for President. Members will ballot 
by mail. 

Robert J. Biggane of Williams- 
ville, N. Y., is Secretary-Treasurer 
of the organization. US # MC 
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PART FIVE 





ATOMIC FIRES: THE BIG LIGHTNING 














[BY FIRE 





By LtCol T. N. Greene 


‘What we heard fired the imagination. Asfaw’s patrol became a combat team riding 
armored into enemy country, too small and elusive to be a profitable atomic target, 







large enough to block and compel the enemy to extend his deployment. So doing, it 
would perforce make use of the most advantageous earth cover possible. ‘Then, having 
developed the situation, from the vortex of action, it would call on the big lightning 


to strike all around. At no point would its force be any better than its 


command of communications.” 


—BGEn S.L.A. MarsHa.t, Pork Chop Hill, Morrow, 1956 


@ IF AND WHEN THE BIG LIGHTNING 
of atomic fire strikes the tactical 
battlefield, troop leaders will not be 
informed by an umpire handing 
them a chit. Argument will cease 
on the nature of limited wars and 
the question of all commanders 
about nuclear support will be the 
same as for any other supporting 
arm: What will it do for me, how 
soon, and how do I get it? 

Daily it becomes more possible to 
foresee employment of a Marine air- 
ground task force in a non-nuclear 
combat situation, a_ situation so 
familiar in the history of Marine 
Landing Forces, in which prompt, 
efficient and bold action stamps out 
a brush fire before it can spread. 
But between the two clear alterna- 
tives of nuclear war and convention- 
al war lie truly limited wars—wars 
in which politics and strategy will 
place limits on actions of tactical 
commanders. Whether such tactical 
handcuffs will be defined in terms of 
miles or of kiloton sizes we cannot 
predict. Keeping strictly to the busi- 
ness of the professional Marine, we 
can categorize the practical possi- 
bilities for rules of the atomic game 
into four classes: 

1) Operations in which atomic 
use is authorized and planned 
before D-Day. 

2) Operations in which atomic 
use is not authorized before 
D-Day, but in which enemy 
capability for effective atomic 
employment is so strong that 
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our delivery means wil! be 
loaded and locked. 

3) Operations in which atomic 
use is not authorized and in 
which enemy capability for 
atomic employment is so weak 
as to recommend ready, but 
unloaded, weapons — systems, 
with atomic weapons them- 
selves kept just off the battle- 
field. 

4) Operations in which the risk 
of atomic employment is con- 
sidered remote. 

Clearly, the first three situations 
call for full-scale atomic planning 
and training, both in the attack and 
defense. It is to these situations 
that the reorganized Fleet Marine 
Forces must direct their efforts. This 
article will be addressed to the per- 
ennial question of the troop com- 
mander: What will this weapon do, 
how fast can I get it, and how do I 


erve and its 


go about getting it when I need it? 

We've had the atomic weapon for 
14 years now and its main effects 
have been largely declassified. There 
should no longer be any real mystery 
about the primary results of an 
atomic detonation: blast, burn, im- 
mediate radiation and radioactive 
fallout. 

The blast wave (overpressure) is 
a primary effect to be maximized in 
destroying buildings. Its effect 
against ground Marines is relatively 
slight; that is, to be close enough to 
be killed by blast,.one of the other 
effects would probably get you first. 
For the aviation Marine, blast is a 
more serious matter, since enough 
pressure to destroy a jet in flight 
may extend several miles, even far- 
ther for helicopters. Blast may 
also be used to destroy military ma- 
teriel. Mines can be crushed by the 
vehicles overturned and 


pressure, 

















By reducing a given radius of effect one, two or three CEP, the area of 
“sure” damage is shown graphically. For troop safety add three CEP. 


“dragged” by the blast wave. In 
cities or woods, the damaging effects 
of blast may create a missile hazard 
for personnel. 

The burning effect of an atomic 
detonation comes from the actual 
fireball. It can readily kill or dis- 
able personnel, but can be stopped 
or partly filtered by anything that 
would protect from the sun. Cloth- 
ing offers protection, but can burst 
into flame at close ranges. A deep 
foxhole gives good protection against 
bursts at an angle. A tank, LVT, 
or overhead cover is required to pro- 
tect from a burst overhead. 

Immediate radiation is the new, 
and mysterious, effect. This seldom 
extends seriously much beyond the 
range of the burn. Normally, a man 
who survives in the open without 
blisters has nothing to fear from 
immediate radiation. At closer 
ranges, however, a man _ sheltered 
from burn by a foxhole or tank 
could receive radiation. Radiation 
can pass through a tank with only 
partial loss of effect. It can also 
pass through light earth or concrete 
cover, and some can enter a deep 
foxhole by reflecting off molecules 
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in the air. Unless a man becomes 
sick within a few hours of the det- 
onation, he has probably not re- 
ceived a lethal dose. If he does be- 
come sick, he may still survive. 
The great misconception about 
atomic fires is that of fallout. Fall- 
out occurs only when the weapon is 
burs on, or very close to, the ground. 
Much military use, particularly tac- 
tical use, will involve weapons burst 
in the air specifically to avoid the 
dangers of fallout. This general 
civilian misconception could be more 
readily erased from the minds of 
troops if in our exercises we would 
deemphasize the fall-out-bearing 
mushroom cloud of ground-deto- 
nated simulators. Even after a hos- 
tile burst, much protection can be 
gained by hitting the deck and cover- 
ing bare skin surfaces, such as hands 
and face. It is the blinding flash of 
the atom, burst high in the sky, for 
which we must develop a_ condi- 
tioned reflex. One possible tool for 
field exercises is the photoflash car- 
tridge, used for night aerial photog- 
raphy. In view of the amount of 
spectacular effects which can be ob- 
served being burst high in the air 


at any 4th of July fireworks display, 
it is truly remarkable that in 14 
years we have not developed a real. 
istic atomic simulator. 


Any small-unit commander who 
is interested in realistic atomic train- 
ing can rapidly get the “feel” of 
atomic effects by referring to the 
unclassified Department of Army 
Pamphlet 39-1. The effects of a 
weapon as to blast, burn, and radia- 
tion are circular from the point 
where the weapon bursts. The ra- 
dius of effect varies with the so- 
called responsiveness of the target 
to a given effect. For example, com- 
mand post tents would be blown 
down in a larger circle than one de- 
scribing the area in which 5-ton 
trucks would be overturned. Person- 
nel in foxholes would require a 
much closer burst than troops in 
the open. Such effects can be shown 
conveniently by a template, made 
up to show the size weapon, the 
height of burst, and the particular 
type of target. DAPam 39-1 presents 
such templates, in which similar 
types of targets are averaged so far 
as possible. 

The fallacy of using atomic effects 
templates is that they show what 
happens when the burst is at a given 
point—Recommended Ground Zero 
(RGZ). However, since atomic 
fires are normally delivered by air- 
craft, artillery, rocket or missile, 
there remains the interesting ques- 
tion of where the round will actually 
hit—actual Ground Zero (GZ) . ‘This 
is handled by an experience factor 
called the Circular Error Probable 
(CEP). One CEP is defined as the 
radius of a circle in which one-half 
of all rounds, or bombs, will fall if 
an infinite number are fired, but ex- 
cluding wild shots. The exclusion 
of wild shots, or gross errors, the dif- 
ference between a range and a battle- 
field, and the obvious impractibility 
of firing an infinite number of 
rounds to determine a CEP are three 
factors that recommend a lingering 
doubt in relying on any quoted CEP. 
There is also the pertinent question 
of what happens to the other half of 
the rounds which do not fall within 
our magic circle. Approximately 
94 per cent of all rounds fall within 
two CEP, and about 99 per cent 
within three CEP circles of the point 
of aim. To squeeze out that last 
one percent we must go to a circle 
with a radius of five CEP. 
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Using a CEP, then, a round is al- 
most equally likely to fall outside or 
inside a circle drawn around our 
RGZ with a radius of one CEP. If 
we draw a two-CEP circle, we can 
be 94 per cent “sure” that the round 
will hit there. Thinking of troop 
safety, we are more likely to con- 
sider a three-CEP circle. DAPam 39-1 
teaches the simple method of draw- 
ing such CEP circles around RGZ 
and then moving an appropriate 
template around to visualize what 
will happen. Since the error is cir- 
cular—that is, it can be in any di- 
rection, this can be slightly confus- 
ing. A simpler method is to take a 
dime store compass used for drawing 
circles, adjust it to the radius of 
effect as shown on the template for 
the target you are studying and then 
reduce this radius by one, two or 
three CEP. You can then draw 
circles on the map around RGZ 
showing areas in which you are re- 
spectively 50, 94 or 99 percent “sure” 
of doing the damage shown on the 
template, with some “bonus” dam- 
age in an unknown direction. This 
method shows at a glance whether 
the combination of weapon. size, 
height of burst, target, and expected 
delivery error is relatively sure of 
success. 

To determine safety, however, use 
the reverse process and add three 
CEP to the safety radius shown; in 
other words, expect the error to oc- 
cur in the worst possible direction, 
just as toast normally falls buttered 
side down. It should also be noted 
that only rockets among artillery 
weapons use the term CEP. As dis- 
cussed above, CEP are determined 
by actual firing at a target and in- 
clude all the small errors that are 
made by gunners, surveyors, meteor- 
ologists and pilots. ‘The artillery 
term, Probable Error (PE), shown 
in firing tables, is not the same thing 
at all. It is the result of firings at 
a ballistics range which are carefully 
controlled to avoid all errors except 
the variations imposed by ballistics. 
If an artillery piece is registered ac- 
curately on RGZ, then PE would 
apply if the weather doesn’t change 
too much. If it is not so registered, 
then some experience factor for error 
must be added in lieu of a CEP. De- 
termination of an artillery CEP for 
various types of firing would be ex- 
tremely useful not only for atomic, 
but for conventional fires. 
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So far discussion has been of gen- 
eral effects of atomic weapons and 
of quick methods to determine what 
effects could be accomplished in a 
given situation. The question of 
what atomic fires can do for a com- 
mander has not been answered. The 
obvious answer is that here, of all 
supporting arms, is a weapon which 
can destroy a target utterly. This is 
a point which atomic schools, train- 
ing, and research have particularly 
stressed. Admittedly, the careful se- 
lection of one RGZ which will com- 
pletely destroy three or more precise- 
ly located enemy targets without 
wasting one kiloton is as classical a 
maneuver as Cannae or crossing the 
“T’. On the tactical exercise field, 
and presumably on the tactical bat- 
tlefield, three strong limitations 
quickly rear their heads. These are 
lack of information, lack of time, 
and lack of room. 

We cannot make precise analysis 
without precise information of the 
enemy, and this, to say the least, has 
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proved a problem. We cannot at- 
ford time for a long, precise analysis 
against a target rapidly moving to 
contact. Further, such lack of time 
may include the problem of consid- 
erable delay in switching from a 
ready weapon to one of the precise 
size required to do a neat job. The 
lack of room involves primarily 
troop safety. It is hard to atomize 
an enemy snuggled against your own 
perimeter. This lack of room also af- 
fects weapon size, since we may have 
to use a smaller weapon than desired, 
or aim a large one farther away. 
The capability of the atomic 
weapon utterly to destroy an enemy 
target exists. On the strategic level, 
or even in deep support, it can and 
should be carefully exploited. In 
the smaller tactical picture, however, 
serious limitations are apparent. We 
can hope for improvement, but until 
such is guaranteed we must recognize 
the practical problems of lack of in- 
formation, lack of time, and lack of 


room as limits to guaranteed destruc- 
tion of targets. 

Neutralization, the attack of men’s 
minds to the point where they fail to 
fire their weapons, remains a real 
capability of atomics. As discussed 
in a previous article, guaranteed neu- 
tralization is exorbitantly expensive, 
if not impossible to achieve by con- 
ventional means. The “‘carpet-bomb- 
ing” at St. L6, although partially 
mis-aimed, is one example of success. 
It appears that true neutralization 
can be achieved by atomic fires. Con- 
sider the fringe areas of a burst— 
areas where 10 to 30 percent casual- 
ties occur. Here blast will usually 
blow down CP tents, situation maps, 
trees holding comm wire, and radio 
antennae. The fireball will tempo- 
rarily blind most men, damage the 
eyes of some permanently, blister 
the skin of others. Tents, acetate on 
situation maps, and men’s clothing 
may burst into flame. Under some 
conditions grass or forest fires will 
kindle. Radiation will remain the 
ominous unknown, the secret fear 
of all. Certainly, a few men show- 
ing symptoms of radiation sickness 
will do little to raise the morale of 
their units. An air burst will not 
cause fallout, but troop leaders may 
find this difficult to explain to men 
choking in clouds of dust raised from 
the surface by the shock wave and 
winds of high velocity. In fact, a 
recent article in Military Review pro- 
posed that the definition of atomic 
destruction be at least 30 percent 
damage. 

We do not know the point at 
which a unit becomes ineffective, but 
in WWII our enemies seldom _per- 
sisted in an attack after suffering ten 
per cent immediate casualties. Atom- 
ic effects in the outer fringe areas 
tend to be random. One building 
may fall, another stand. One man 
can be burned, another shielded. 
How many men from a squad must 
fall instantaneously before the squad 
becomes ineffective? Small unit ac- 
tion reports show that sometimes one 
or two key men are the glue that 
holds that unit together. 

For 14 years we have been trying 
to learn not to overestimate the 
atomic weapon. It is not all-power- 
ful, not a checkmate to war. We 
must equally avoid underestimating 
its tremendous physical and psycho- 
logical power. Certainly, we must 
train to build the understanding and 
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moral fibre that can withstand enemy 
use of this weapon. At the same time 
we must not fail to explore the possi- 
bility that this weapon can be more 
than a physical answer to human 
seas of illiterate peasants. It could 
be as potent a psychological factor 
as the gunpowder and horses of the 
Spaniards proved against the super- 
stitious masses of the Incas and 
Aztecs. A very small weapon with 
physical power only to destroy a com- 
pany could, under favorable circum- 
stances, destroy a regiment or divi- 
sion as an effective fighting force by 
the power of fear. Such use could 
prove far more humane and more 
moral than any conventional war of 
history. 

But to explore such a possibility, 
we must have the physical facts. We 
have too long concentrated on abso- 
lute destruction, guaranteed results. 
Let us have estimates as to how far 
away we can hope to destroy one man 
in ten, or two in ten, Let us have 


them even if they prove too optimis- 
tic. We cannot reduce the tactical 
battlefield to a precisely ordered an- 
nex of the laboratory. The use of 
atomic weapons on _ the tactical 
battlefield of the future, the exact 
results possible in the face of un- 
certainty, haste, and close quarters, 
can never be a science. It must re- 
main an imponderable, one more of 
the mysteries for the solution of 
which commanders earn their pay. 

The commander wants to know: 
How soon can I get atomic fire? If 
the problem were air or artillery, 
we would not start to answer by ex- 
plaining the logistic chain or the 
steps by which bombs or shells are 
readied. In the close air support field 
we have air alerts and strip alerts. 
We choose the weapons we predict 
will be needed and hang them on 
the aircraft. If we guess right, we are 
ready for the emergency; if we guess 
wrong, it takes a little longer. In the 
case of artillery, the supported com- 
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mander picks out what he considers 
the most dangerous approach into his 
position as a barrage. The artillery 
then readies communications, fire di- 
rection and ammunition. When not 
firing another mission, the tubes are 
laid on that barrage. The signal to 
fire starts the barrage, which contin- 
ues until a cease fire is ordered or all 
ammunition is expended. An avenue 
of approach is primarily defensive. 
When a unit jumps off in the attack 
the commander should ask, and his 
artillery advisers should insist, that 
plans be made to move the barrages 
once, twice or more times to cover 
the approach, counterattack routes, 
and reorganization on an objective. 
Since the same principles are basic 
to 8lmm mortars, the principle of 
pre-planning and moving a conven- 
tional barrage should be widely 
understood. The principle of achiev- 
ing the same relative readiness with 
atomic weapons is no different, ex- 
cept in detail. With artillery, rockets 
or guided missiles, an atomic barrage 
can be laid at any time on an avenue 
of approach, a known enemy target 
or an objective. Except that atomic 
barrages need to be placed farther 
from friendly troops, there is just 
one difference: the commander must 
predict the size weapon and height 
of burst to be placed in high readi- 
ness. In the case of air delivery of 
atomics, several methods actually re- 
quire a degree of special photography 
or pilot briefing which correspond 
to the fire direction requirements of 
surface means. Accordingly, a strip 
alert is more appropriate and _ less 
expensive. 

For fairly obvious reasons, atomic 
delivery means dislike to disclose 
their firing positions until the last 
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moment. This technicality, like strip 
alert, imposes a small delay. How- 
ever, the requirement for atomic 
warning to friendly troops and _air- 
craft also imposes a predictable delay 
requirement, and the delivery means 
can, by order or SOP, be allowed 
just that amount of time to comply 
with a fire order. In the atomic de- 
livery business, as in any other, 
things that take a long time to do 
can be expedited by proper prior 
planning to get an early start. 

The implications of employing an 
atomic barrage system are not im- 
mediately apparent. First, high 
readiness with atomic weapons will 
tie up fire direction centers, launch- 
ers, aircraft and staffs from conven- 
tional use. In an atomic war, this 
must be accepted. In a conventional 
war with a high atomic threat, some 
atomic weapons should be ashore 
and ready, with a calculated risk 
taken as to how many delivery means 
can be allotted for conventional use. 
In a more limited situation, delivery 
means might be alerted and_posi- 
tioned according to a_ full-scale 
atomic plan, to be implemented only 
when weapons are logistically de- 
livered to the objective area. This 
would postulate a calculated risk for 
time of reaction. 

A second problem is that complete 
readiness cannot be achieved over 
all objectives, avenues of approach 
and known targets. Methods to 
avoid over-commitment include a 
system of priorities of readiness and 
the placing of the various delivery 
means in their highest state of readi- 
ness On separate targets. 

A third problem is that a faulty 
prediction can assign the wrong 
readiness priority to targets. One an- 
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swer to this is to fire now and 
over-kill or under-kill if the wrong 
weapon is ready. If the state of readi- 
ness is not high enough, we are, at 
the least, no worse off than we would 
be if we had no such system. But 
there is a further answer. Certain 
delivery means are highly flexible 
and can deliver any high readiness 
weapon across the front within range 
very rapidly. 

The final problem of such a system 
is that of picking a reasonable RGZ 
for an avenue of approach or objec- 
tive where no target has yet material- 
ized. The reason this problem exists 
is that only one or two methods of 
delivery permit full flexibility with 
the highest state of readiness that 
can be attained. Others, as indi- 
cated, need guidance as to areas of 
interest to focus the necessary regis- 
tration, fire direction, position 
choice, meteorology, photography or 
selection of routes and aiming points. 
The answer here goes back to the 
artillery principle of “transfer limits.” 
Artillery chooses a base point and 
registers thereon. It can usually hit 





“If the commander plans 
ahead ... he can have atom- 
ic fires just as fast as he can 
possibly use them.” 











that base point if it fires again, even 
days later, and can come very close 
to targets within a few thousand 
yards in any direction. If it shifts 
out of this immediate area, out of 
transfer limits, it will not hit nearly 
so accurately. It so happens that the 
technical considerations of several 
key delivery means, artillery, rockets, 
guided missiles and several air meth- 
ods, adhere exactly to this principle. 
One single RGZ, yield, and height 
of burst must be chosen to get an 
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accurate, high-readiness solution 
which may take hours to work out. 
Once that solution is achieved, how- 
ever, RGZ can be shifted several 
thousand yards with only a minor 
loss of time—usually, small enough 
to be absorbed within the time al- 
lowed for final preparation and troop 
warning. 

If the commander plans ahead, 
studies the battlefield and his enemy, 
and gives realistic guidance to atomic 
delivery agencies, he can have atomic 
fires just as fast as he can possibly 
use them. Actually, the atomic bar- 
rage could be delivered as rapidly 
as the conventional artillery or mor- 
tar barrage if troop and _ aircraft 
safety would permit. 

The final question of the com- 
mander is how to get atomic fires. 
To be candid, this remains an area 
of confusion, subject to local deci- 
sion. The question will be explored 
in detail in a future article on fire 
support coordination. Suffice it to 
say that it is now becoming clear 
that the Assistant $3/G3, Atomic 
Weapons Employment Officer, has 
his hands full with the growing, and 
important, ABC defense role. This 
includes proper monitoring to insure 
that otherwise uncoordinated units 
such as service, engineers and ar- 
tillery do not violate unit separation 
and create targets. Were he not so 
occupied, plus advising the S$3/G3 
generally on atomic capabilities, he 
would find it difficult if not impos- 
sible to learn the technical capabil- 
ities, limitations, and peculiarities 
of each delivery system. Many Mar- 
ines can testify with feeling as to the 
difficulties of learning atomic analy- 
sis alone—the art of interpreting what 
happens when a warhead hits a tar- 
get, and of determining a suitable 
RGZ, yield and height of burst. That 
warhead must still be delivered, and 
the choice of delivery agency can- 
not depend on theoretical accuracies 
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and capabilities. The choice depends 
on hard facts of actual, practical 
capabilities in a shifting supporting 
arms situation. Atomic fires may be 
a little more than just another sup- 
porting arm, but they are delivered 
by supporting arms weapons systems. 
Asking the technicians of the FSCC 
to arrange such technical details re- 
moves not one scrap of authority 
from the commander or from the 
staff cognizance of G3 who super- 
vises the FSCC. There remains the 
vital business of determining the 
scheme of maneuver, the plan of fire 
support, including priorities, the de- 
cision to use atomic weapons, and, 
above all, the vital business of co- 
ordinating the scheme of maneuver 
and plan of fires. In atomic war, this 
is far more than an academic con- 
sideration. 

Also of real concern are the details 


the analyst (and the commander) 
must know: Are the troops in the 
open or dug in? Are they moving? 
What is their uniform? How big an 
area do they cover? He will also 
want to know, and the asker had 
best be sure he mentions, the loca- 
tion of the nearest friendlies. Actual- 
ly, sloppy target descriptions, of 
which the example is no exagger- 
ation at all, are equally inadequate 
for the proper attack of a target with 
any conventional weapon. It is a 
good thing to have trust and confi- 
dence in FOs, SFCPs, and FACs and 
to go along with their recommended 
method of attack when we can. How- 
ever, staffs and commanders respon- 
sible for safety and effective use of 
weapons are entitled to, and need 
to, know exactly what they are at- 
tacking. Accurate target description 
is a point on which great emphasis 


until a potential enemy has no capa. 
bility to use it against us, we must 
be prepared to use atomic fires. Com. 
manders must be prepared to defend 
against, and to exploit, its physical 
and psychological power. In the 
Navy-Marine air-ground task force 
we have flexible and varied means 
that can provide a commander with 
instantly responsive atomic fires of 
a wide range of yields. We can lay 
down barrage-type fires which will 
completely destroy or thoroughly 
neutralize targets as no other weapon 
can. The simple, well-understood 
principles of conventional support- 
ing arms staff work will serve effec. 
tively, provided we properly amplify 
our intelligence and operations to 
allow for the added power. Our best 
insurance against hostile use of 
atomic weapons, indeed against hos. 
tile use of any weapons at all, is so 

















of what information the analyst must be placed in training. It ishard to train as to insure that the Marine 
must be given if he is to do more enough to find targets; it is too much _air-ground team is prepared to land 
than guess. At this point it should to have them described by would-be and fight with helicopter mobility 
be clear that “Infantry battalion, co- strong, silent Western TV heroes. and the big lightning of atomic fires 
ordinates 12345678” is hardly enough The atomic weapon is a fact of backing the determination and skill 
for the most hasty template method. long standing. We can all hope that of John Rifleman. 
Before he can even select a template, _ it will remain on the shelf. However, US @ MC 
ee 
Gift Wrapped 
@ A CIVILIAN PARKED IN FRONT of the supply building caught the eye of a roving MP. “This is a restricted 
zone, Mac. Move along.” 
“But,” rejoined the civilian, ‘this is where they told me at the gate to come pick up a 110-pound 
package.” 
“Well, I guess it’s okay,” said the sentry. “But make it snappy.’’ He walked away. 
A lovely young lady who worked in the building came out and got in the car. As the couple sped past 
the MP, the 110-pound package smiled sweetly and waved. 
H. G. Carson 7 
8 
P 
§ 
“Just One of Those Days” ‘ 
# Iv was one oF “THOSE” Monday mornings with a half dozen men up to “see the Man” for various - 
minor offenses. The culprits were waiting their turns in the hall outside the Skipper’s office. One man | 
had just been marched out and another marched in and stood at attention before the harried Command- b 
ing Officer who proceeded to read off the misdeeds listed before him, dress down the young Marine and 
finally pausing for breath, said, “Well, what do you have to say for yourself?” 
“§-S-Sir,” stammered the flustered Marine, “I-I-I didn’t do anything, I was just standing in the hallway : 
talking to a buddy and the SgtMaj called us to attention, pointed at me, said, ‘you’re next,’ and marched a 
me in.” k 
SgtMaj A. R. Graham 
1 
Bottle Discipline : 
@ A ForMER CoMMANDING GENERAL of the 3dMarDiv was being chided by an Army general following i 
an Army-Marine football game. “General,” said the Army man, “you know after the game we found 21 v 
empty spirits bottles under the Marines’ stands and only two under the Army’s.” Without batting an : 
eye, the general turned to his aide and snapped, “Find out who those two Marines were sitting with the ‘ 
Army.” e 
AMSgt. A. G. Mainard r 
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Brand new edition 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


now available direct from the publisher 
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Special Discount 
to Military Personnel! 








you get all 24 volumes now—pay Iater! 


The latest edition of Britannica—the 
greatest treasure of knowledge ever 
published—is now being offered at a 
special discount to Military Personnel on 
Active Duty only. All 24 handsome vol- 
umes of this world-renowned reference 
library will be delivered to your home 
NOW direct from the publisher. You pay 
later at a cost so low it is as easy as 
buying a book a month! 


Equivalent to a library of 1,000 books! 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica is the 
most valuable gift you can give yourself 
and your family—the priceless gift of 
knowledge. Information on every sub- 
ject significant to mankind is contained 
in its new edition. It is equivalent to a 
library of 1,000 books, bringing you the 
knowledge and authority of world-recog- 
nized leaders in every field. 

Just think of a subject, and you’ll find 
it in the Encyclopaedia Britannica— 
whether it is a special subject applicable 
to your military career, such as Military 
Psychology, Nuclear Development, Vet- 
erans organizations—or subjects of gen- 
eral interest, such as information on the 
rules of a sport, the background of a re- 





ligion, how to build a brick arch in a 
fireplace, the history of medicine. 

The new Britannica almost “‘televises”’ 
information to you, with 25,042 mag- 
nificent photographs, maps, and draw- 
ings. In every respect, Britannica is the 
largest and most complete reference set 
published in America, containing 27,357 
pages and over 38,000,000 words. 


Symbol of a good home 


Encyclopaedia Britannica cannot help 
but have a lasting effect on you as well 
as on the growth and development of 
your children in school and in later life. 
Benjamin Franklin said: ‘‘An investment 
in knowledge pays the best interest,” 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, DEPT. 96-3 


WHEN MOST PEOPLE SAY “I! THINK...” 
DO THEY REALLY THINK? 
A THOUGHTFUL DISCUSSION by Dr. D. Alan Walter 


‘We all have occasion to express our opinions a dozen times 
a day, and our progress in our jobs . 
group depends in large part on how sound our opinions are. 
A person who says ‘I think’ about any given subject, and 
then expresses attitudes which are clearly not informed 
thoughts, but a jumble of emotional misinformation, is 
rarely listened to with respect. 

“To think intelligently about any subject one must have 
knowledge. Not just current facts picked up in newspapers 
and magazines, but a background of knowledge against 
which facts can be evaluated and sound opinions formed. 


‘“‘No one mind can hold all the information necessary to 
arrive at a thoughtful opinion on all subjects, but one 
reference set does—the esteemed Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
for almost 200 years the world’s most respected, 
comprehensive, and authoritative treasure of knowledge. 
For anyone who recognizes the importance of expressing 
opinions which plainly show that when you say ‘I think’ 
you are expressing real thought— not uninformed prejudice 
ine conformity—the Encyclopaedia 


. . our standing in any 


Britannica is an essential possession. It is the objective 
source of the knowledge a mind must have in order to 
think with lucidity and discernment.”’ 


and Britannica gives you the accumu- 
lated knowledge of the world in clear, 
easy-to-read language and superb illus- 
trations. It is essential in every home 
where education is valued and respected. 


Preview Booklet Offered FREE 


Simply fill in and mail the coupon today, 
and we will send you . . . without cost 
or obligation . . . a copy of our beautiful, 
new booklet which contains an exciting 
preview of the latest edition of Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica. Send no money— 
not even for postage. It’s yours, abso- 
lutely free! However, since this offer is 
necessarily limited, please mail the cou- 
pon today before it slips your mind. 





City 





Zone State. 








425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1 1, Illinois | 
M | Please send me, free and without obligation, your colorful Preview Booklet | 
al QupON which pictures and describes the latest edition of ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA. Also include complete information on how I may obtain | 
Now for this magnificent set, direct from the publisher, on the Book a Month Pay- | 
ment Plan. | 
Name | 
Please Print 
ES 
alk 


In Canada, write E.B. Ltd., Terminal Bidg., Toronto, Ont. 
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All-Marine Package 


Code P-3 


$5.95 






.» AND A FEW MARINES 







U. S. MARINES OPERATIONS 
IN WWII (Vol. 1) $5.00 
THE OLD BREED $3.00 










Total (Regular Price) $13.95 









Special price to 
Marine Corps Association Members 


only $10.00 







Professional Package 
Code P-1 


















ART OF WAR—Jomini $2.50 
DEFENSE—von Leeb $2.50 
SURPRISE—Erfurth $2.50 
ARMORED WARFARE—Fuller $2.50 


INFANTRY ATTACKS—Rommell $3.00 
Total (Regular Price) $13.00 







Children’s Special #1 = code ps 
THE FIRST NOEL $1.95 
THE SHIRLEY TEMPLE STORY BOOK $3.95 


THE CHILDREN’S PRAYER BOOK $1.00 
Total (Regular Price) $6.90 


Special price to 
Marine Corps Association Members 


only $5.00 




























Special price to 
Marine Corps Association Members 


only $10.00 









Children’s Special 42 code p-7 
CAT IN THE HAT (Dr. Seuss) $1.95 










CAT IN THE HAT COMES BACK 

(Dr. Seuss) $1.95 
TREASURY OF 21 BEST LOVED STORIES 

(Walt Disney) $2.95 
Total (Regular Price) $6.85 


Special price to 
Marine Corps Association Members 


only $5.00 
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Special Package 


Code P-2 


‘lt MARINE OFFICER’S GUIDE $5.75 
‘i MARINE CORPS WIFE $3.50 
‘iT UNIFORM PRINTS $1.00 
HISTORICAL PRINTS $1.00 
LEATHERHEAD IN KOREA $1.00 





Total (Regular Price) $12.25 


Special price to 
Marine Corps Association Members 


only $10.00 


Wives’ Package 










Service Etiquette $5.50 


HOUSE PLANTS (Better Homes 
and Gardens) $2.95 


THE NEW COOK BOOK (Better 
Homes and Gardens) $3.95 
Total (Regular Price) $12.40 


Special price to 
Marine Corps Association Members 


only $10.00 








THE Gazette Bookshop 











Bookshop 
Code No. Price 





[] Enclose Gift Card 


Code P-4 


BOOKSHOP ORDER FORM 
November, 1959 


(] Payment enclosed 
Member's price only on books shipped to US, FPO or APO addresses. 
















Special Service — If you wish, we 





will make gift shipments direct 






from our Bookshop. You designate 
recipient, we will mail direct and 
send a gift card in your name and 
bill you. This service for Members 
of the Marine Corps Association 


only! No extra charge. 



















Fireside Special x 
Code P-5 


EXODUS $4.60 Fa 
THE UGLY AMERICAN $2.15 $) 
DOCTOR ZHIVAGO $5.00 } 
Total (Regular Price) $12.25 






















Special price to 
Marine Corps Association Members 


only $10.00 


Box 13844 Quantico, Va. 








Send Books to __ tian eek ee 
Name and Address 
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FORCE IN 


@ REFASHIONED, REORGANIZED, RE- 
fined and re-equipped, the Marine 
Corps’ 1959 combat elements bear 
only a family resemblance to their 
Korean War ancestors. The stream- 
lined product of more than ten years 
of research and development, the 
Atomic-Age Marine Corps has been 
redesigned to meet the exacting re- 
quirements of both nuclear and con- 
ventional warfare. 


Marine Division 

Most apparent in the recently 
completed Fleet Marine Force reor- 
ganization program are the radical 
changes in the Marine division. 
From the overall viewpoint, we now 
have lighter, faster and more mobile 
combat units, with increased fire- 
power and shock action. Specifically, 
units were revamped to fight today 
—or tomorrow. 

To meet these requirements, we 
had to create basic tactical units 
within the division for deployment 
in dispersed formations but still ca- 
pable of semi-independent action. 
These units had to have the capabili- 
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ty and equipment for rapid concen- 
tration from deployed formations. 
With division tactical areas growing 
much larger under the new concept, 
a greater intelligence producing ca- 


pacity within the division was 
needed. 

There were other considerations 
in forming the new division struc- 
ture. One was to organize its units 
for ready formation of efficiently op- 
erating task groups. Another was 
the obvious need to greatly reduce 
the maintenance and service func- 
tions of tactical units for greater 
mobility. The reduction of these 
functions also frees tactical com- 
manders of non-tactical responsibili- 
ties. Secondly, the division needed a 
flexible logistical organization to 
meet the ever-changing needs of 
units engaged in mobile combat. 
Finally, the division had to be or- 
ganized and equipped for rapid 
strategic movement by air, sea or 
land transportation. 

The new division contains a total 
of 18,717 personnel, as opposed to 
20,798 in the old division, under the 


‘L” Series Tables of Organization, 
With almost ten per cent of its per- 
sonnel went some units long familiar 
to Marines. Most conspicuous by 
their absence are the tank battalion, 
the 155mm howitzer general support 
battalion of the artillery regiment, 
the infantry regiment’s 4.2-inch mor. 
tar company and antitank company, 
and the division shore party bat. 
talion. 

A comparison of the strength of 
the old infantry regiment and the 
present one shows a total reduction 
of 174 personnel. The increased 
emphasis on the use of regimental 
and battalion landing teams as tacti- 
cal elements under the modern con- 
cept of assault operations is seen in 
the reduced size of many compon- 
ents of both these units. As an ex- 
ample, the headquarters and service 
company of the regiment, which has 
been redesignated as headquarters 
company, was reduced from 253 to 
169 officers and men. The omission 
of the “service” label from the new 
unit designation reflects the transfer 
of many administrative and service 
personnel to division headquarters. 
This leaves an almost purely tactical 
regimental headquarters with greatly 
increased mobility. The administra- 
tive and supply channels now flow 
directly from the division to the 
battalions. 

The most noteworthy changes 
within the infantry battalions are 
adding a fourth rifle company and 
dropping the weapons company. To 
compensate for the loss of the bat- 
talion weapons company, a platoon 
of 106mm recoilless rifles, a platoon 
of 81mm mortars, a section of flame- 
throwers, 11 light machine guns and 
eight 3.5-inch rocket launchers are 
now included in headquarters and 
service company. A further compen- 
sating factor is the addition of a 
second forward air controller to the 
battalion’s tactical air control party. 
These changes increase the _bat- 
talion’s strength from 1,127 to 1,184. 

The addition of the fourth rifle 
company to each infantry battalion 
is of particular importance. Most 
significant are the tactical advan- 
tages accruing to the battalion com- 
mander from the “quadrangular” 
organization. Operating as an in- 
dependent unit under nuclear con- 
ditions creates tactical problems. 
Paramount among them is that of 
massing sufficient forces to launch a 
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successful attack and at the same 
time providing the necessary protec- 
tion to the battalion’s flanks and 
rear. The additional 27 fire teams 
of the fourth rifle company go a 
long way toward solving this partic- 
ular problem. Still another advan- 
tage is the ability to better absorb 
attrition during long periods of iso- 
lated employment. 

The artillery regiment has its 
share of changes, both from the per- 
sonnel and materiel standpoint. Its 
former strength of 2,832 has been 
decreased to 2,536. One hundred and 
twenty-four of the personnel elimi- 
nated from the artillery T/O were 
plucked from what used to be the 
regimental headquarters and service 
battery. As in the case of the infan- 
try regiment, this unit has lost the 
“service” appellation. Redesignated 
simply as “headquarters battery,” 
many of its service and supply func- 
tions have also been transferred to 
the division. 

Under the old organization, the 
regiment provided artillery support 
to the division with three 105mm 
howitzer battalions and one 155mm 
howitzer battalion. The ‘‘new look”’ 
in the regiment’s materiel stems 
from elimination of the 155mm bat- 
talion, and the substitution of a 4.2 
inch mortar battalion. The mortar 
battalion and two of the 105mm bat- 
talions have been ear-marked as 
“close support” battalions. The third 
105 battalion has been redesignated 
as “intermediate support.” 

Another feature of the new artil- 
lery organization is the decentraliza- 
tion of fire control, a change which 
has made the battery the basic fire 
support unit. Previously, the fire 
control functions were handled by 
the battalion Fire Direction Center. 
Now staffed and equipped to process 
its own firing data, the individual 
battery is also capable of providing 
its own communications, supplies 
and maintenance. These changes, 
accompanying the battery's tactical 
promotion, now permit the attach- 
ment of heavier fire support units. 
This new capability within the bat- 
tery is a feature which readily lends 
itself to the requirements of efficient 
task organization. 

Other changes in the division in- 
clude practically every unit. The 
headquarters battalion shows a 
slight personnel increase, from 1,136 
to 1,184. Gone from its roster of 
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Mechanical Mules load from carrier 


units is the reconnaissance company, 
although the addition of a service 
company still maintains the number 
of companies in the battalion at 
four. A headquarters company, mili- 
tary police company and communi- 
cations company are still there. 

The service regiment is now the 
service The change in 
designation went with a 90-man _ per- 
sonnel reduction. A decrease of 120 
personnel is also evident in the medi- 
cal battalion. Elimination of its two 
hospital companies was the major 
change. The motor transport bat- 
talion has been reduced to three 
truck companies from its former 
four, and its personnel shaved from 
a total of 425 to 298. 

The shore party battalion is no 
more. Many of its functions are now 
accomplished by the service bat- 
talion. A pioneer battalion replaced 
the engineer battalion. The new 
unit contains 726 officers and men, 
as opposed to the 985 authorized its 
predecessor. 

Also included among those miss- 
ing from the division is the tank 
battalion. This has been transferred 
to Force Troops. The tank destroy- 
ing role in the division has been as- 
sumed by a new member of the 
family, the antitank battalion. Or- 
ganized into three Ontos companies, 
plus a headquarters and service com- 
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battalion. 


pany, the battalion’s firepower 
emanates from 45 tracked carriers, 
each with six 106mm recoilless rifles. 
Although the carrier itself is not 
helicopter-transportable, its rifles are 
easily detachable, and may be 
mounted on either a jeep or the new 
Mechanical Mule. 

The reconnaissance company which 
disappeared from the rolls of the 
headquarters battalion is now one of 
the three companies which form the 
division’s reconnaissance battalion. 
The 494-man unit helps to fulfill the 
increased intelligence needs of the 
division under nuclear warfare con- 
ditions. Although dispersion is a 
tactical necessity in the face of 
atomic attack, the contention that 
the semi-isolation of a unit increases 
its vulnerability to conventional 
ground attack brooks little argu- 
ment. The use of forces in widely 


deployed formations, plus the high 
mobility required under new tacti- 
cal concepts, demands rapid and ac. 
curate intelligence information. 

To provide the necessary informa- 
tion, the battalion is called upon to 
perform its functions over wide 
areas. Forward reconnaissance, to a 
distance of several miles, is accom. 
plished both by helicopter and 
ground transportation. Reconnais- 
sance of both flanks, as well as rear 
areas, is also a high priority require. 
ment. 

Battlefield surveillance is another 
of the important functions of the 
reconnaissance battalion. An _ inter- 
esting development is the use of the 
Battlefield Area Surveillance and 
Integrated Communications System, 
Known to its users as BASICS, the 
system is an exclusive Marine Corps 
development. ‘The system consists 
of a hand-held generator, a transmis- 
sion circuit and a cathode-ray_re- 
ceiver. By means of the small, hand- 
held generator, the observer records 
the desired information, after trans- 
lating it into a simple numerical 
code. The coded intelligence is then 
transmitted to the command _ post 
either over standard field telephone 
lines or by radio. The transmissions 
initiated by the observer’s generator 
do not interfere with the normal 
functioning of telephone or radio 
circuits. The coded information re- 
ceived at the command post is dis- 
played cathode-ray device, 
known as a Charactron. The 
Charactron retains the recorded in- 
formation until it is deliberately 
erased, thus allowing conversion 
of the information to written form. 


on a 


Added together, the major changes 
in the division structure have great- 
ly increased its overall capabilities. 
Of paramount importance is the in- 
crease in mobility, without the sacri- 
fice of essential firepower. The 
across-the-board weight reductions 





next spring. 








LtCol Pierce has reported on Marine Corps topics 
off and on since he was commissioned in 1942. He 
has been an editor, newspaper reporter, author of mag- 
azine articles, and radio script writer. After WWII 
he served as OinC, News Section, Division of Informa- 
tion, and at present is Head, Media Branch, at HOMC 
He is the author of “The Compact History of the US 
Marine Corps,’’ which is scheduled for publication 
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in heavy equipment provide a heli- 
copter-borne capability to the as- 
sault elements, and air-transporta- 
bility to the entire division. The 
increase in infantry strength, equiva- 
lent to that of an additional rifle 
battalion, is of particular significance 
in view of present tactical forma- 
tions. And finally, the better bal- 
ance among attack units, headquar- 
ters groups and supporting elements 
has improved continuity of com- 
mand and control. 


Bullpup miss 
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Force Troops 

An essential corollary to the di- 
vision reorganization has been the 
changes in Force Troops, whose pri- 
mary function is to provide support- 
ing units for the division and wings. 
The heavy equipment units, such as 
the 155mm _ howitzer battalion and 
the tank battalion, deleted from 


the division, are now carried in 
Force Troops. Its widely diversified 
units include such specialized sup- 
porting weapons as heavy artillery 
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rocket batteries, antiaircraft missile 
battalions, and self-propelled 8-inch 
howitzer and 155mm gun batteries. 

The force reconnaissance company 
provides an extension of the func- 
tions performed by the recon bat- 
talion within the division. Contain- 
ing a parachute reconnaissance pla- 
toon, an amphibious reconnaissance 
platoon and a parachute pathfinder 
platoon, the company is designed for 
preliminary operations in the target 
area. Its main functions consist of: 
1) gathering intelligence data prior 
to D-day through covert parachute 
and amphibious entry into enemy 
territory; 2) pre-Day-day reconnais- 
sance of helicopter landing zones, 
plus approach and retirement lanes; 
3) rendering pathfinder support to 
the assault waves; 4) conducting 
post D-day reconnaissance, both by 
helicopter and parachute, of areas 
beyond the division reconnaissance 
unit’s areas of responsibility. 

For flexibility within the force 
recon company, its personnel are be- 
ing cross-trained in both parachute 
jumping and water reconnaissance 
skills. The latest innovation is a 
technique known as “sky diving.” 
Purpose: to increase the accuracy of 
the jump, and to avoid detection by 
enemy observers. 

Not to be outdone, the amphibi- 
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Amphibious 


Recon Team, Force Recon Co 


ous reconnaissance personnel have 
perfected their own covert entry 
skills. With the submarine ‘“‘lock- 
out” chamber and an underwater 
breathing apparatus, the ‘‘frogmen” 
leave and re-enter the submarine 
while the craft remains submerged, 


Aviation 

Perhaps less extreme, but no less 
important, are the changes in Ma- 
rine Corps aviation. A basic com- 
ponent of the Corps’ closely knit air- 
ground teams, Marine aviation is 
charged with two principal responsi- 
bilities: counterair operations and 
direct air support. Reorganized for 
better balance, aviation elements 
now have more capabilities. Pri- 
mary among these are: close air sup- 
port of ground forces; air defense; 
interdiction; neutralization; visual, 
photo and electronic reconnaissance; 
tactical and logistic air lift by both 
fixed and rotary wing aircraft. 

Under its old organization, a Ma- 
rine air group contained “a little of 
everything” as far as being a com- 
posite of many types of aircraft. The 
present concept calls for single type 
aircraft groups. The Marine air 
wing is formed by selecting the num- 
ber and types of single groups re- 
quired to perform the specific func- 
tions demanded by the tactical situa- 
tion. Helicopter, fighter, attack, all- 
weather, transport and support 
groups, all may be used. 

The present day Marine aircraft 
wing usually has slightly less than 
10,000 personnel and about 400 air- 
craft. Although the total personnel 
involved shows little change from 
the old strength, there has been con- 
siderable reshuffling. 

A comparison of the old and new 
unit tables of organization shows the 
reduction in pilot-seat ratio: from 
2.2 to 1.75. As an example, an all- 
weather squadron formerly carried 
52 pilots, seven aviation ground ofh- 
cers and 250 enlisted. The same 
squadron now contains 35 aviators, 
six aviation ground officers and 197 
enlisted. Another case in point is 
the attack squadron, which is now 
manned by 204 individuals as op- 
posed to the 262 it formerly re- 
quired. In fighter and attack squad- 
rons, some of the personnel decrease 
is the result of the reduction in the 
number of aircraft per squadron. 
Each of these units has 20 planes in- 
stead of 24. 

The rotary wing lift now required 
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of Marine aviation is provided by 
four helicopter squadrons which 
form basic elements of each aircralt 
wing. The air counterpart of the 
ground reconnaissance battalion is 
the composite helicopter reconnais- 
sance squadron. To accomplish its 
mission, the squadron contains 24 
aircraft, equally divided between the 
HOK and either the HUS or HRS 
types. In addition, for each wing 
there are two light helicopter trans- 
port squadrons. Each of these units 
has 24 HRS or HUS helicopters. The 
fourth helicopter element for each 
wing is the medium transport squad- 
ron with 15 HR2S type aircraft. 
Another important aviation 
change is the additional Air Support 
Radar Team in the Marine air sup- 
port squadron which increases the 
all-weather close support capability. 
Like ground combat units, Marine 
aviation has centralized supply, 
maintenance and service functions. 
This concentration in wing-level 
units has removed many such func- 
tions from the lower echelons, re- 
lieving tactical commanders of many 
non-tactical responsibilities. 
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USS Boxer, LPH-4 


The Marine Corps’ helicopter as- 
sault capability got a big boost dur- 
ing the past year with the conver- 
sion of the USS Boxer and the USS 
Princeton to interim helicopter as- 
sault carriers. The Boxer, formerly 
a CVS class carrier, became opera- 
tional last January as the Atlantic 
Fleet’s first LPH. Designated as the 
LPH-4, the Boxer can transport 
1,700 combat equipped Marines, and 
from 30 to 40 HUS transport heli- 
copters. 

The Princeton, with a similar 
helicopter and troop-carrying  Ca- 
pacity, is LPH-5, and joined the Pa- 
cific Fleet in March. The addition 
of these two interim LPHs marks a 
big step in providing a modern am- 
phibious capability in both the At- 
lantic and Pacific Ocean areas. 

Another goal was attained in 
March with the keel laying of the 
USS Iwo Jima, LPH-2. The first 
true helicopter-troop carrier ever 
built, it will berth about 2,000 com- 
bat troops and take about 30 HUS 
helicopters. In addition, the ship 
has a cargo carrying capacity of 
slightly more than 1,000 tons. 





A second “keel up” assault carrier 
is to be built at the Philadelphia 
Naval Shipyard beginning | April 
1960. As yet unnamed, this will be 
LPH-3, and is due for completion in 
July of 1962. 

Also to begin construction in De- 
cember of this year is the first Am- 
phibious Dock Ship. Known as an 
LPD, the new ship is based on an 
LSD hull configuration and com- 
bines the functions of both an attack 
transport and an attack cargo ship. 
Like the LSD, the LPD can load and 
launch landing craft through an 
opening in the stern. A solid deck 
which covers the landing craft well 
provides a platform which takes six 
transport helicopters. 

In summary, the occasion of the 
Corps’ 184th birthday finds its com- 
bat elements lighter, harder-hitting 
and more flexible than at any time 
in their long history. Equipped, or- 
ganized and trained to meet any na- 
tional military requirement from 
“brush fire’ to nuclear war, the Ma- 
rine Corps of 1959 stands as a true 
US @ MC 
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force in readiness. 
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@ MANY IMPLACABLE FOES HAVE EN- 
gaged the Marine Corps through 
the years, but never one quite like 
Augustino Sandino. This flamboy- 
ant, if unlovable Latin, was the 
P. T. Barnum of guerrilla warfare. 
He did things big; he once tried to 
bribe a Marine officer with two mil- 
lion dollars; later he attempted to 
win a campaign by using the 
mothers of Marines. 

Regardless of his grandiose in- 
trigues, Sandino was a past master 
in bush combat and this is primarily 
what enabled him to hold the Ma- 
rine Corps to a stand off in the Cen- 
tral American jungles for six years. 

He was distinguished by another 
trait and that was verbosity. How 
the man could talk! If it hadn't 
been for geographical circumstances 
and the fact he abruptly “vanished” 
24 years ago, he might have been 
ranked with the big league dema- 
gogues of this century. There even 
are strong indications that he prac- 
tically talked himself to death. 

There may never be another San- 
dino, yet today in the troubled areas 
of the Caribbean and _ Central 
America the circumstances which 
produced him still exist. 

The Nicaraguan firebrand was 
born in Nueva Segovia Province in 
1895. He was of mixed Latin-Indian 
ancestry. His parents were in mod- 
erate circumstances and _ respected 
throughout the countryside. He grew 
into a handsome lad with sharp, 
regular features. A short five-foot, 
well-muscled frame covered a seeth- 
ing temperament. 

By his early teens, restlessness 
combined with a trigger-quick tem- 
per was making him regarded by 
his companions as “mucho hom- 
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bre.” The constabulary, however, 
started getting curious over a local 
murder and Sandino decided to seek 
his fortune elsewhere. He went 
north and joined Pancho Villa. 
While with the Villistas he discov- 
ered that he had a natural knack for 
guerrilla warfare. This was his first 
big step toward becoming a tycoon 
in the Central American revolution- 
ary business. 

When Pancho’s band was finally 
dispersed, Sandino, figuring things 
had cooled off at home, returned to 
Nueva Segovia. He went to work 
as a clerk in the mines. According 
to his boss, an American, he was a 
pretty fair clerk. Sandino, himself, 
decided he was a much better bush 
general. 

At the time, Nicaragua was being 
torn up by two opposing political 
factions—Conservatives and _ Liber- 
als—each having active armies. San- 
dino, using his natural gift for ora- 
tory, coerced about 200 peons into 
following him in the Liberal Army. 
For this recruiting coup he was 
made a general. 

By 1927 the people of Nicaragua 
had had enough of constant car- 
nage. The opposing leaders met, 
under a truce, with an emissary 
from the United States. It was de- 
cided to try and square things away 
with an election. Both sides agreed 
to have the Marines come in to see 
that just the ballots got marked in- 
Stead of the voters, as had been the 
practice in the past. 

The plan was approved by every- 
body except Sandino and 150-odd 
unsavory characters who saw that 
the return of law and order would 
jeopardize their way of life, which 
was arson, murder and pillage. 
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Sandino took this little group of 
malcontents and headed north for 
the hill country just below the bor- 
der of Honduras. From here he 
launched a campaign of harassment 
which later caused President Hoover 
to call him a bandit jefe, a thief and 
a murderer. The fractious rebel 
didn’t see it that way. He adopted 
the title of “El General,” and told 
anybody who would listen that he 
was out to liberate the countryside 
from the forces of foreign domina- 
tion, in other words, Marines. Intent 
aside, the northern section of Nica- 
ragua was plunged into a_ bloody 
turmoil which lasted six years. 

A Marine captain was probably 
the first American to chide the little 
“general” on his penchant for fancy 
talk. Capt Gilbert Hatfield was 
charged with preserving what passed 
for law and order in and around 
Ocotal in 1927. Sandino was in the 
area. The election, which followed 
the truce, was just over and the 
voters had awarded Sandino the 
short and unsightly end of the stick. 
Never one to take defeat gracefully, 
Sandino started making noises about 
overthrowing the people’s choice. 
He notified Hatfield of his inten- 
tion via a number of telegrams. 

Capt Hatfield had other things to 
do than maintain wireless contact 
with a jungle agitator so he sent 
a message to Sandino which closed 
with this delicate passage: “If words 
were men, and horses phrases, you'd 
be field marshal instead of a mule 
thief.” 

The shooting started soon after- 








wards. Sandino led a rag-tag force 
of 500 troops into Ocotal for 
pitched battle which lasted 12 
hours. After the fight the Marines 
reported that the bandits left nearly 
300 dead; the American losses stood 
at one dead, one wounded. 

For anybody but Sandino the 
action might have proved discourag- 
ing, but he thrived on bush warfare. 
He kept his pistol strapped low and 
his words high, torrid and fancy. 
He developed a banner on which 
the infamous skull and crossbones 
was emblazoned. A seal for his “of- 
ficial” correspondence was designed. 
This showed a Sandino soldier lean- 
ing over a fallen Marine, grasping 
an upraised machete in his right 
hand and the Marine’s hair in his 
left hand. It bore the words, ‘“Re- 
public of Nicaragua,” and “Country 
and Liberty.” 

Once he started fighting the Ma- 
rines, Sandino was in constant need 
of recruits. There was little or no 
red tape involved in joining up. 
Whenever Sandino found himself 
with a few vacancies, he’d send out 
his gunmen to round up a few rustic 
types for military service. These 
simple souls would be herded into a 
convenient open area and the great 
orator-general would make one of 
his peppery talks. Sometimes he 
was so persuasive the entire audience 
would jump up as one man and 
volunteer to follow his grisly ban- 
ner. These occasions always were a 
little frustrating to the triggermen 
on the outskirts of the crowd; none- 
theless it was acknowledged that the 





Rural returns come in—under guard 





boss really knew how to palaver —~ 


and recruit. 
Back in the States, the Nicara- 


guan intervention was a hot politi. — 


cal potato. Sandino became top copy 
for the newspapers. Embryo war 
correspondents visited Nicaragua to 
interview Sandino. And Sandino 
really knew how to impress them, 
His handling of the press was s0 
masterful that one correspondent 
reported him as “a man_ utterly 
without vices, with an unequivocal 
sense of justice, a keen eye for the 
welfare of the humblest soldier,” 
Another wide-eyed American told 
him he was as much a bandit as the 
President of the United States was 
a Bolshevik. Some went so far as to 
call him the George Washington of 
Nicaragua. 

The publicity buildup was so po- 
tent that it reached into Congress. 
Never has a Nicaraguan had so 
many pages of the US Congressional 
Record devoted to him. He was 
praised on the floor of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. 
All the time this was going on, 
Sandino was killing Marines sent to 
Nicaragua by Presidents of the 
United States at the request of the 
legally constituted Nicaraguan Goyv- 
ernment. 

When he tried to hoodwink the 
Marines though, he ran into difficul- 
ties. All his golden phrases ever 
earned him was a horse laugh. He 
made a ludicrous attempt to buy off 
Col Ben S. Berry shortly after the 
battle of Ocotal. The garrisons had 
been stiffened in the area and this 
hampered Sandino considerably. 

Knowing that he couldn’t get any- 
where with a pitched combat, he de- 
cided to try a little guile. He ad- 
dressed a letter to ‘‘Senores Chiefs 
of the North American forces en- 
camped in Jinotega and Matagalpa.” 
This was Col Berry. The note was 
then slipped under the door of Lt 
A. W. Paul who was with the Nica- 
raguan National Guard in an outly- 
ing barrio. 

Before getting down to business, 
Sandino pointed to the valiant ac- 
complishments of the American 
Army of 1776, how they “marched 
over the snow, leaving tracks of 
blood, and, accepting the sacrifice, 
bequeathed to you a free country.” 
He said he found himself and com- 
panions in the same situation. This 
came as a mild surprise to the Ma- 
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rines who hadn’t seen snow 
since leaving Quantico. 

Unabashed by his metaphor, San- 
dino then told the colonel that 
President Coolidge was taking ad- 
vantage of the Marines’ discipline 
by keeping them in Nicaragua. 

In the final paragraph he wrapped 
a thick, sugar coat around his bribe 
offer and let it fly: 

“It is not my intention to wound 
the dignity of any person, but to ac- 
quire from you a helping hand for 
democracy, which is the right of my 
beloved Nicaragua; and accordingly, 
having in my possession a little 
more than two million dollars, I 
manifest to you, that I will give you 
all of it in order that you will get 
together the forces under your com- 
mand to the end that they protest 
to your Government about the oc- 
cupation of our territory, and then 
evacuate the towns occupied by you, 
and concentrate in Managua, in 
order that the places vacated by you 
may be immediately occupied by 
my Army without the shedding of 
blood by anyone. 


any 


I remain awaiting an answer 
from you, 

Country and Liberty 

A. C. Sandino” 

The offer fell as flat as last 


month’s tortilla and the cactus war 
Was underway in earnest. In_ his 
favor Sandino had the terrain and 
the Honduras border. He _ used 
them both impartially. When the 
patrols pressed him he’d either 
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move north into Honduras or slip 
down the Cocos River. 

After Ocotal, he realized he would 
have to resort to hit-run tactics and 
the jungles of northern Nicaragua 
make the finest field in the world 
for this type of work. 

The night raid was one of his 
prime tactics. He and his men would 
creep up on a Marine bivouac, keep- 
ing in touch with each other by imi- 
tating the calls of night-hunting 
animals. More than once they got 
through without a single warning 
being given by sentries. 

Best of all he favored the am- 
bush. The roads were nothing but 
miserable cart tracks winding 
through the jungle. They had to 
be used since this was the only way 
communications could be kept 
open. The ambushes were simple; 
whatever weapons were handy were 
sighted on the trail and then the 
bandits just laid back and waited. 
Irom time to time a bandit would 
be sent into one of the barrios in 


the role of a renegade who was. 





the 


willing to lead a patrol to 
enemy camp. After guiding a 
couple of patrols into ambushes this 
tactic was abandoned. 

For the Marines the campaign 
was pure poison. The hot weather, 
long rainy season, and outpost duty 
in the dirty, half-civilized barrios 
that dotted the northern section of 
the country met nobody’s idea of 
high class “travel, adventure and 
education.” 

Five thousand Marines were in- 
volved in the Nicaraguan operation 
against Sandino over the six-year 
period. One hundred and _thirty- 
six died between | January 1927 
and 2 January 1933. Of these, 47 
were killed in action or died of 
wounds. 

One thing Sandino did not have 
on his side and that was time. As 
time advanced the Nicaraguan gov- 
ernment became stronger. The 
National Guard of the country was 
able to relieve more and more 
Marines of their duties. Stability 
returned to the country. By early 
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1932 the National Guard and the 
Marines had Sandino pretty well 
encircled in a cancerous stretch of 
jungle in the north-central section 
of the country. 

Election time was approaching 
again and Marines were going to 
supervise the polls. It was to be the 
last time, but even at that the situa- 
tion had as much appeal to Sandino 
as a rousing chorus of Semper 
Fidelis. 

He wanted the Marines out of the 
country ahead of time so he could 
employ a few tested campaign gad- 
gets — machetes, bottles containing 
dynamite with cow hide tightly 
stitched on the outside and, of 
course, revolvers and garrotes. 

Sniping and ambushing patrols 
still hadn’t persuaded the Leather- 
necks to shove-off. It was nearing 
the point where the General could 
hardly hold a squad muster in his 
sweaty bailiwick without having a 
Marine pilot fly over and salvo cast 
iron on the formation. 

Between making speeches and 
dodging Marine pilots he started 
delving for a new strategy. He came 
up with psychological warfare, Cen- 
tral American style, as the answer. 
American mothers were to be his 
target. If he couldn’t force the Ma- 
rines out of Nicaragua, he figured 
the mothers might. Knowing the 
business end of the Corps as he did, 
he probably reasoned that with the 
boys being so tough, their mamas 
ought to be real bearcats. 

Sandino set out to scare Marine 
moms good and plenty. To start the 
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Mule patrol in the Cactus War aie 


ball rolling he composed an open 
letter to President Hoover. To make 
sure the message wouldn’t get 
pigeon-holed around the White 
House, he had his foreign affairs 
representative hand copies out to 
the American press. It was carried 
in papers from Seattle to Philadel- 
phia. 

After a brisk opening, Sandino 
took off on what was the most er- 
roneous prediction of a career never 
noted for absolute veracity. 

To the President and the mothers 
he said, ‘““Many of your sons will not 
be aboard the American battleships 
leaving Nicaragua in November 
when the United States withdraws 
its fighting forces. 

“These sons of American parents 





Augustino Sandino 
... ‘if words were men’... 


will not be going home. They wil] 
lie in their coffins or, worse still, 
their bodies will rot in Nicaraguan 
jungles. 

“Patriotic Nicaraguans will recog. 
nize no government imposed by 
American Marines. The winners 
will not be recognized, the govern. 
ment will be overthrown and chaos 
will result.” 

The tough-talking revolutionary 
then offered, in a burst of question- 
able selflessness, to disband his 
troops if the Marines would with. 
draw immediately. 

He closed by asking the parents 
of Marines to demand that their 
sons be sent home in time to avoid 
the “ghastly and useless carnage” of 
the November election. 

It was Sandino’s last attempt at 
“psy-war” in the United States, 
While he was waiting for Marine 
mothers to march on Congress, the 
November election was run off in 
Nicaragua. Marines were on deck 
and things went as peaceably as 
could be expected. 

The election had a surprise twist. 
The man elected as president, Dr. 
Sacasa, was the gentleman President 
Coolidge first ordered the Marines 
to Nicaragua to combat. 

The Marines cleared the country 
soon after the election. Sandino, 
after establishing a patch-work truce, 
came down out of the hills. At the 
time he said he was going to plunge 
into land-reform work; he did for 
a few months. 

He just couldn’t resist a chance 
to speak his piece though. He was 
particularly critical of the National 
Guard, which, of course, had been 
trained by the Marines. 

Early the following year, a group 
of citizens, reportedly guardsmen, 
got together and made Sandino the 
guest of honor at a gangland style 
ride. He was accompanied on the 
trip by five of his lieutenants. None 
ever returned and no bodies were 
found. Controversial to the last, 
Sandino’s death was called a down- 
right massacre by some, while others 
hailed it as the end of a hurricane 
that rocked the country for a half- 
dozen years. 

A terrific scrapper, and no mean 
showman, Sandino was an opponent 
that the Marines never quite landed 
on. He loved to talk as much as he 
did to fight and it was his tongue 
that finally defeated him. US@#MC 
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THE FAILURE OF ATOMIC 


STRATEGY 
F. O. MIKSCHE. 224 pages, index. Frederick 
A. Praeger, New York, N. Y. $4.50 


The author, Col F. O. Miksche, 
was attached to the headquarters of 
the Free French Forces during WW 
II and was later a liaison officer on 
Gen Eisenhower’s staff. He has writ- 
ten extensively on military subjects, 
and when his Atomic Weapons and 
Armies was published in 1955, B. H. 
Liddell Hart said: ‘‘Miksche is one 
of the world’s most stimulating mili- 
tary writers.” 

In this book, Col Miksche indeed 
stimulates—one can agree and dis- 
agree with fervor. He finds room to 
damn the technician, praise the 
fighting man, propose a complete 
reorganization of the armies of the 
Western powers, condemn the mili- 
tary worth of atomic weapons, and 
predict disaster for current political 
policy and military strategy. 

At the outset, Col Miksche ques- 
tions whether atomic superiority 
alone has saved the West from Rus- 
sian attack. He states that the stra- 
tegic planning of the West is based 
mainly on the idea of using atomic 
weapons to defend Europe against 
a general attack, whereas the Rus- 
sians would certainly not unleash 
an atomic Pearl Harbor, and are un- 
likely even to cross the Elbe in 
force. Instead, he views the Soviets 
as using their military power in Eu- 
rope as a means of political pressure 
enabling them to pursue their sub- 
versive campaigns more effectively 
elsewhere. He sees the victor be- 
tween East and West as that power 
which succeeds in bringing the evo- 
lution of the colored peoples under 
its control. 

Although he does not refer to the 
geopolitical theories of MacKinder 
per se, it is apparent that his stra- 
tegic thinking has been deeply influ- 
enced by the concepts which Mac- 
Kinder advanced. He stresses the 
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significance of the Middle East as 
the probable line of expansion of 
Russia, the Heartland power, into 
the Southern Heartland of Africa. 
The use of the Middle East as a base 
for expansion along the North Af- 
rica coast in order to outflank Eu- 
rope is a pillar for his thinking. He 
insists adequate Western defense 
along the Elbe is required to coun- 
ter Russian pressure there, but also 
argues for strength to oppose Russia 
in other areas. 

Central to Col Miksche’s thinking 
is the conviction that atomic war- 
fare, tactical or strategic, is a mili- 
tary absurdity on the grounds that 
it is impossible to limit atomic 
weapons to tactical employment. He 
thinks it unlikely that any nation 
would unleash the general atomic 
holocaust. As a consequence, any 
strategy based on the use of atomic 
weapons is so rigid that its political 





usefulness is impaired; therefore, the 
NATO alliance, to which a majority 
of the military strength of the West- 
ern powers is committed, does not 
assure the security of the West. Rus- 
sia could maintain pressure on the 
West for generations by keeping 
substantial convention forces in Eu- 
rope without threatening or risking 
atomic war there. Simultaneously, 
she could use subversion, political 
penetration, local wars, and other 
devices to advance her interests in 
other areas. Meanwhile the West, 
committed in Europe, does not have 
enough of its strength mobilized to 
contain the non-European ventures, 


much less to regain the political 
initiative. 

Col Miksche’s solution is interest- 
ing. Ideally, the Western powers 
should: 

a) Form a political alliance with 
complete solidarity on all questions, 
whether interests inside or outside 
Europe are affected. 

b) Have each country assume the 
logical tasks falling to it because of 
its potentialities and strategic loca- 
tion, integrating all efforts. 

c) Have Germany, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Belgium, and Italy provide a 
strong military shield with France 
and Britain providing mechanized 
corps for larger scale counter offen- 
sives. 

d) Completely unify all national 
air forces, and have only genuine 
sea powers dispose naval forces. 

e) Have atomic cover for this sys- 
tem provided by the “atomic” pow- 
ers. 

f) Defend overseas interests by 
the colonial powers, with the others 
contributing according to their 
means. 

g) Allocate equipment production 
among the individual countries ac- 
cording to the strategic situation 
and capabilities of each. 

He adds quickly that only the 
formation of a European federation 
would allow the realization of such 
a strategic concept. 

There are many areas of interest 
in this book. One which would 
please all infantrymen is Col 
Miksche’s_ characterization of so 
many modern forces as made up of 
enlisted technicians with engineers 
for officers and his plea for a return 
to forces composed of fighting men. 

Another arresting assertion is that 
the Western powers, with 6,233,700 
men under arms (on | January 1958) 
outnumbered the Soviet and Euro- 
pean satellites by 1,013 men! He 
further calculates that, according to 
the Soviet standard by which 2,600,- 
000 men form 175 divisions, the 
Western armies should be able to 
form 148 divisions from their 1,231,- 
000 men. Of this, the US Army 
with 1,034,000 men and the US Ma- 
rine Corps with 215,000 enlisted 
men would form 83 divisions! In 
his calculations, the Benelux coun- 
tries should provide 14 divisions 
from their 217,000 men. 

Still another facet of the book is 
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the fact that Miksche, in consonance 
with his continental outlook and 
training, does not seem to appreci- 
ate the capabilities of sea power. In 
postulating the usefulness of the 
Sixth Fleet in preventing the out- 
break of general war in the Middle 
East, he states that its jet planes 
could hardly chase Bedouin tribes 
and that its Marine Landing Force 
would not make the desired impres- 
sion on Moscow, as it would hardly 
tip the balance of forces in that 
area. As he wrote, the Lebanon 
landings were made, and he com- 
mented that the troops were insuffi- 
cient and additional troops had to 
be transferred there from Germany. 
In both cases, he missed the signifi- 
cance of control of the seas and pos- 
session of balanced naval forces. The 
ability to concentrate properly pro- 
portioned military forces off any 
coast and to propel their combat 
power ashore has proved so potent 
so many times that it is difficult to 
see how any military man misses its 
continuing viability. In limited war 
and in expressions of national pow- 
er short of war, the flexibility and 
mobility of balanced naval forces 
permits the quick use of a precisely 
tailored team to provide the stitch 
in time which saves the nine times 
more predictable and ponderous ef- 
fort required by the use of land 
forces. In general war, of course, 
the same characteristics virtually 
immobilize considerable enemy com- 
bat units while giving the sea pow- 
er the advantages of gaining the ini- 
tiative in enveloping the enemy’s 
disposed land strength. These fac- 
tors have proved historically so vital 
that they should be a fundamental 
concept in all military thinking. 

In summary, one may say that to 
write understandably of the com- 
plex inter-relationships of geopoliti- 
cal realities, international group- 
ments, national policies, and mili- 
tary strategies is no easy task. To 
present one’s own beliefs in under- 
standable and coherent form is hard- 
er. To argue with sufficient realism 
to gain consideration for one’s ideas 
is harder still. These things Col 
Miksche manages to do. While 
many readers will argue with much 
of his work, he presents nevertheless 
an interesting and stimulating thesis 
which will give the reader much to 
think on. 

Reviewed by LiCol W. L. Bates, Jr. 
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JOHN PAUL JONES 


SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON. 413 pages, il- 
lustrations, charts, diagrams. Little, Brown & 
Company, Boston. $6.50 


John Paul Jones is undoubtedly 
our best known and greatest naval 
hero. One gets a sense of reliving 
the great sea engagements of the 
Revolutionary War in this excellent 
biography. 

The author, Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son, RAdm USNR (Ret) and Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of American History 
at Harvard, is no stranger to the 
military reader. His 13-volume His- 
tory of U.S. Naval Operations in 
World War II is probably the best 
and most comprehensive of its kind 
ever written, and the same type of 
excellence has gone into this fine 
book. The narrative is salted with 
humor, and the comparisons with 
WWII naval actions give the reader 
a feeling that Jones is not a remote 
Revolutionary hero, but a man who 
faced almost the same basic prob- 
lems as many naval commanders 
face today. 





Jones’ life and naval career are 
portrayed with an accuracy not to 
be found in previous biographies 
that often substituted legend for his- 
tory. For example, one of Jones’ 
biographers, Augustus Buell, is con- 
sidered by Morison to be the prin- 
cipal fabricator about this great sea 
fighter and naval strategist. The 
most famous of Buell’s fabrications 
was a letter attributed to Jones, de- 
scribing the qualifications of a naval 
officer: to speak French and Spanish, 
to be familiar with international 
law, etc. For many years it was re- 
quired reading for midshipmen at 
Annapolis until exposed as_ pure 
fiction. 

Paul Jones’ troubles with a Conti- 
nental Congress that, with few nota- 
ble exceptions, had no appreciation 
of naval strategy are most interesting. 


In addition, he had to fight often 
with inferior ships manned with of. | 


ficers and crews to match them. 


Born in Scotland, in obscurity, he 
fought his way to the top on sheer 
ability and a will to always excel, 
He hated mediocrity. He was a sterp 
disciplinarian and an able admin. 
istrator. He showed himself to be 
a diplomat; he had to be, as most of 
his naval career was spent in Europe 
trying to get ships and crews from 
the French with which to fight the 
British. Jones became so famous and 
threw such fear into the minds of 
the English and Scots, that naughty 
children were “brought into line” 
by being told that John Paul Jones 
would get them. He certainly added 
to the reputation of his native land 
for producing first class fighting 
men. 

His night engagement off Flam. 
borough Head, Yorkshire Coast, 
with HMS Serapis brought him 
world renown and gave his ship, 
Bonhomme Richard, (which han- 
dled like an orange crate) a_ place 
in history. It was here that his 
superb seamanship and _ leadership 
were displayed at their best. His 
immortal words, “I have not yet be- 
gun to fight,’’ were spoken at the 
early phase of the battle and not 
near the close as has been believed 
for many years. This account in 
itself is worth the price of the book. 
While Continental Marines have 
been credited with contributing a 
great deal to this victory by keeping 
up a deadly fire against the crew of 
Serapis from the fighting top of Bon- 
homme Richard, they were ably “as- 
sisted” according to Morison, by 
French Marines stationed on Rich- 
ard’s poop deck. Quoting from his 
narrative: “Jones’ one advantage, 
other than his own inflexible deter- 
mination is the good marksmanship 
of the French Marine Musketeers on 
deck, and of the polyglot seamen and 
gunners in the fighting tops.” It 
can be assumed that these gunners 
were probably Continental Marines 
under Lt Stack who “commanded 
twenty Sailors and Marines manning 
swiveled guns and sma!l arms in the 
main top.” 

The latter part of John Paul 
Jones’ great career was spent as an 
admiral in the Imperial Russian 
Navy of Catherine the Great. This 
phase of his life is one of the most 
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MCI Loses Its Punch 


This department is for new, constructive 
They may be controversial; 
Payment at regular rates 
Maximum, 60 dollars. 
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must be short. 
on publication. 








by IstLt R. C. Bohrer 


®@ IF WE ARE TO SUBSCRIBE WHOLE- 
heartedly to the provision of Part E, 
Correspondence Schooling, of MCO 
1500.14 (13 Apr 59, Training Poli- 
cies), then we have just defeated the 
most attractive feature of the Ma- 
rene Corps Institute. 

The provisions referred to consti- 
tuted a significant change in past 
policy, not to mention the added 
grey hairs on the heads of frustrated 
first sergeants, whereby only lance 
corporals (or above) recommended 
for promotion, are eligible to enroll 
in technical courses in their respec- 
tive military occupational specialties. 

As this new provision wends its 
way down to a rifle company, which 
in the past has successfully used MCI 
courses as training vehicles, the fol- 
lowing realistic interpretation is set 
forth: 

A Marine, upon completing four 
months of recruit training and In- 
fantry Training Regiment time, re- 
ports to this FMF rifle company. 
He is assigned to the machinegun 
section of weapons platoon and two 
months later is promoted to E-2. 
After serving with the platoon for 
12 months more (at which time he 
has completed 18 months in service) , 
he is promoted to E-3, lance corporal. 

After he satisfactorily performs his 
duties in this grade for six months, 
his commanding officer is reasonably 
able to decide the man will be recom- 
mended for promotion to E-4 as soon 
as he has the required time in grade. 
Total time elapsed: 24 months, 20 
of which have been in the machine- 
gun section, serving as ammo bearer, 
assistant gunner or gunner. Then, 
and only then according to the order, 
will he be eligible to enroll in the 
MCI course 03.1, Cal.30 Machinegun. 

He will undoubtedly complete the 
course easily after having worked 
with the gun for 20 months and 
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qualified as an 0331. However, it 
would appear that this two-year wait 
for eligibility has defeated one of the 
missions of the Marine Corps Insti- 
tute—which for this course states, 
“prepared for those Marines who 
are qualified or are striving to quali- 
fy for an 0331 MOS.” It is logical to 
assume that this course would have 
been most beneficial to the man, his 
squad and the overall efficiency of 
the section, had he been permitted 
to enroll when he most needed it— 
when he first reported in for his new 
job—not 20 months later. 


























Just one sample case has been pre- 
sented, but the same situation holds 
true in many other fields. Most dis- 
bursing chiefs have new personnel 
(the majority of whom are in the 
lower grades) immediately enroll in 
one of the courses prepared to orient 
beginners in the field to the com- 
plexities of disbursing. Similarly, 






they 


company first sergeants usually en. 
roll their new office personnel in 
MCI administrative courses, result- 
ing in greatly increased efficiency and 
more rapid completion of the work 
load. Now this will not be possible 
until they have already learned their 
jobs—by trial and error. 

This is not to say that merely by 
taking MCI courses clerks will be- 
come so proficient they will eliminate 
all errors, but it is a fact that upon 
completion of these courses individ- 

uals increase their efficiency and pro- 
ficiency enough to considerably light- 
en the huge administrative work 
load of the office. Advantages are 
apparent even if all the student 
learns is the placement of chapters 
in the PRAM. 


Can there possibly be any question 
of the validity of enrolling these be- 
ginners in technical courses such as 
these—especially when the result is 
increased efficiency and individual 
proficiency? 

Furthermore, it is noted in the 
fourth edition of the MCI Hand- 
book, that among the many fine mis- 
sions of this organization there is 
one which states “(courses are pre- 
pared) for the individual Marine 
interested in proficiency and promo- 
tion.” Under the provisions of the 
training policies order, it would ap- 
pear that Marines will not be able 
to take any interest in proficiency 
and promotion until they have at 
least two years in the Corps. What 
was that about morale? 

If nothing else, possibly someone 
would explain the justification for 
changing the eligibility requirements 
for enrollment. If there is justifica- 
tion, won’t someone come forth and 
try to enlighten our disbursing chiefs, 
training NCOs, and company first 
sergeants—that is if they can be lo- 
cated under the stacks of paperwork 
someone of lesser rank should have 


done ... but didn’t know how to do. 
US @ MC 
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Tilting the T/O 








by IstLt J. F. O’Connor 


@ BEFORE THE RECENT CHANGES IN 
the T/O of the Marine rifle com- 
pany can be effected, a period of 
transition must take place. One of the 
innovations of this interim period 
is the assignment of two staff NCOs 
to each rifle platoon—one as the 
platoon sergeant, the other as guide. 
We are of no mind to criticize the 
new T/O; however, we would like 
to see the old table of organization 
retained until the Corps is prepared 
to make the switch. 

In addition to contributing noth- 
ing to the efficiency of the rifle pla- 
toon, adding a second staff NCO 
has caused some difficulties. Work- 
ing with two staff sergeants in the 
same platoon ranks as tantamount 
to living with two women in the 
same house. These NCOs exert a 
crucial influence on the unit. More 
than anyone else, the platoon ser- 
geant and the guide have constant 
direct contact with the troops. We 
find that the presence of too many 
cooks results in one of two situa- 
tions, neither desirable. Initially, 
the assignment of two strong staff 
NCOs (and we hope they all are 
aggressive) within a single rifle pla- 
toon causes a certain degree of fric- 
tion. No two men entertain similar 
views, especially on something as 
nebulous as leadership. Despite the 
fact that one is senior to the other, 
the dominant personality will at- 
tempt, unconsciously or otherwise, 
to effect the adoption of his particu- 
lar policies and theories. In the 
other situation, a much less aggres- 
sive staff NCO will probably assume 
a permanent back seat to the more 
dominant. Ultimately, he may do 
this to the extent that he loses inter- 
est, and the strong staff NCO arro- 
gates to himself both the duties of 
the platoon sergeant and guide. 

In the first of these instances the 
troops will soon detect the friction 
and may even, consciously or not, 
take sides. The second case may lead 
to the loss of esteem in the eyes of 
the troops. As anyone with any 
company background well knows, 
our Marines are alert and highly 
sensitive to -undercurrents extant 
within their particular outfit. Neither 
situation is healthy within the pla- 
toon, and consequently, the com- 


pany. 
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Consider also that many platoon 
sergeants throughout the Marine 
Corps have recently been reduced to 
guide. No one can seriously expect 
such a reduction in status and re- 
sponsibility to enhance the individ- 
ual’s morale. Turning to the actual 
duties of a guide, although crucial, 
they do not warrant the high-power 
rank of a staff NCO. Any buck ser- 
geant who has difficulty handling 
and distributing supplies and am- 
munition for 44 men does not be- 
long in the Marine Corps. The same 
applies to any inability to cope with 
the administrative needs of a pla- 
toon. 

Before, any short absence of the 
platoon. sergeant afforded the old 
buck sergeant guide with invaluable 
experience in handling a platoon. 
Considering the welfare of those 
junior to staff, the presence of two 
staff NCOs in the same rifle pla- 





the chance for 


lessen 
men below them to acquire experi- 


toon will 
ence. Rarely, if at all, will buck 
sergeants have the chance to act in 
the staff sergeant’s stead. Under the 
old T/O, the senior buck sergeant, 
the platoon guide, was given certain 
highly beneficial command oppor- 
tunities. Now, during the four-year 
interim, he will be fortunate even 
to be able to drill troops. While we 
wait until we have sufficient number 
of (E-5) sergeants, we retard the 
development of NCOs. Even a senior 
sergeant will not perform duties 
other than those of a squad leader. 
At the bottom, but also sharing the 
dubious fruits of the transition, we 
see the corporal relegated to the 
position of fire team leader. Not for 
four years will a senior corporal 
move one rung up the ladder to act- 


ing squad leader. 

Since its inception, our Corps has 
reigned proudly as the one service 
in which a hard-charging individual 
could gain experience over and above 
his rank expectations, that is, in a 
billet normally held by a man of 
higher rank. Now, that opportunity 
will no longer be open to those quali- 
fied to seize it. Under our past sys- 
tem the Corps developed the finest 
NCOs in the world. With our pres- 
ent transition methods we are dis- 
carding, for a time, a most effective 
NCO career development plan. In 
short, we are nurturing and enforc- 
ing stagnation for a four-year dura- 
tion. Can the Corps afford this? I 
strongly doubt it. 

Admittedly the two staff NCOs 
per platoon system extends to some 
junior staff the opportunity to learn 
and to observe prior to actually mov- 
ing into a platoon sergeant’s billet. 
But do they need this observation 
period? A look at the Fleet Marine 
Force will reveal that presently the 
two staff in a given platoon may be 
only a few months apart in seniority. 
The guide, in actuality, and not in- 
frequently, has more experience as 
a platoon sergeant than the incum- 
bent. A buck sergeant who has 
worked as a guide and, at times, has 
substituted for his platoon sergeant, 
has been and is ready to take his 
place as a platoon sergeant upon 
making staff. No further observa- 
tion, or student-teacher period is 
necessary. 

The movement into the _pre- 
scribed transition expedient would 
seem to portend that our Corps is 
moving toward the Army’s arrange- 
ment. By setting an unhappy prece- 
dent, do we run the risk of also 
evolving to the point at which we 
shall utilize staff sergeants as squad 
leaders and master sergeants as pla- 
toon sergeants? Our old T/O earned 
praise from many corners, especially 
from career Army personnel, men 
who realize only too well the evils 
and difficulties inherent in a high- 
powered rank system. 

Once again, we cite our complete 
agreement with the underlying rea- 
son for the T/O change. Conversely, 
we object strongly to the transitional 
practice that could, for four years, 
leave the Corps bereft of its maxi- 
mum efficiency. Is it the only system 
which we can use to accomplish suc- 
cessful movement into the new table 
of organization? US # MC 
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Molding a Military Creed 


OBSERVATION POST 








by Capt M. C. Moore 


@® MANY NOTED AUTHORITIES HAVE 
recently stated publicly that our pre- 
ent society is forgetting some of our 
most precious national values. Our 
present standards — both material 
and intangible — just do not stress 
public obligation or national duty. 

Among too many young people 
the word “patriotism” is simply 
“square.” Modern society by and 
large, favors the pursuit of security. 

This youth group described is the 
present input into the armed forces. 
This is the group we must respon- 
sibly lead and mold into effective 
fighting units and future leaders. 
Otherwise, if exposed to weak lead- 
ership, this group will surely dilute 
those standards the dedicated mili- 
tary professional upholds. 

To mold these youths into good 
troops—troops who can fight and 
win—strong leadership must exist on 
the small unit level. These small 
unit commanders are the youngest 
and least experienced leaders. Still, 
they are the most important ones. 

These young commanders have 
two primary responsibilities: first, 
to train men to win in battle; sec- 
ond, to rekindle in these men the 
values of patriotism, national and 
personal honor, and sacred trust and 
duty to each other. The German 
poet Goethe wrote, “What you have 
inherited from your fathers, earn 
over again for yourselves or it will 
not be yours.”” This is the message 
the commander must always empha- 
size. 

The military leaders on the lower 
levels have, paradoxically, the larg- 
est responsibility. These unit lead- 
ers are, mostly, in the formative stage 
of their military careers. They must 
be first class; they must own a mili- 
tary creed of high personal values to 
sustain them in both the present and 
the future. 

Therefore, the young leader should 
take steps to adopt a tangible mili- 
tary philosophy which will enable 
him to develop and live by two prin- 
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ciples: 

1) Steadfastness to duty in face of 
adversity. 

2) Strength of personality — the 
inner power to act forcefully 
in any situation. 

Many leaders have developed their 
military philosophies over a period 
of time and under varied experi- 
ences. However, the modern young 
commander should accumulate his 
military values as soon as possible. 
There are five steps he could follow 
to help mold his soldierly character. 

1) Study the biographies of the 
world’s great leaders. After reading 
about the lives of several great lead- 
ers of men, a general pattern of 
character traits similar in all will 
become apparent. If the character 
traits are worthwhile, they can easily 
be emulated and woven into any 
young man’s individual personality. 
In the course of this reading pro- 
gram some men will be picked out 
and admired in particular. There 
should be no hesitation in using 
some proven leader of history as a 
model or guide. As an example, the 
biographer Sparks has this to say in 
his description of George Washing- 
ton: “The title of great man ought 
to be reserved for him who spent his 
life in establishing the independ- 
ence, the glory, and durable pros- 
perity of his country; and whose suc- 
cesses were never won at the expense 
of honor, justice, integrity, or by the 
sacrifice of a single principle.” The 
above quotation could indeed be 
called a military creed in itself. No 
man should ever be ashamed to ad- 
mire, or strive to meet, the stand- 
ards of greatness. 

2) Study the character traits of 
personal military acquaintances that 
invoke respect. There are always 
contemporaries, superiors and sub- 
ordinates who command the respect 
of others. Note the qualities that 
cause others to respect these men. 

3) Maintain a constant dedication 
to the military heritage and nation- 
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al birthright. The military profes. 
sional should occasionally pause to 
reflect about his predecessors and 
their sacrifices to preserve their mar. 
tial and national honor. The true 
leader is always aware of his account. 
ability to preserve and perpetuate 
the laurels passed down to him. 

4) Establish high standards of 
personal conduct and example. Field 
Marshal Erwin Rommel once stated 
the following to a graduating class 
of military cadets: “Be an example 
to your men, both in your endur. 
ance of fatigue and privation. Al- 
ways be tactful and well mannered, 
and teach your subordinates to be 
the same.” 

5) Possess a strong sense of moral 
courage. Moral courage, or moral 
fiber, is the most important quality 
found in any man’s life and calling. 
The book The Armed Forces Officer 
best defines moral courage as com- 
posed of six essential factors: 1) 
quiet resolution; 2) the hardihood 
to take risks; 3) the will to take full 
responsibility for a decision; 4) the 
readiness to share its rewards with 
subordinates; 5) an equal readiness 
to take the blame when things go 
adversely; 6) the nerve to survive 
storm and disappointment, and to 
face toward each new day with the 
score sheet wiped clean, neither 
dwelling on one’s successes nor ac- 
cepting discouragement from one’s 
failures. Moral courage has always 
been the basic essential for great 
leadership. It is vital that the young 
military professional strive to live up 
to the six factors which are its essen- 
tial ingredients. 

These five points are general ave- 
nues of approach the small unit 
commander may use to form his own 
particular military personality. If 
each junior officer and non-com- 
missioned officer lives up to his per- 
sonal soldierly creed, he will be bet- 
ter suited to carry out his two basic 
responsibilities to the youth he is to 
train. His higher standard of lead- 
ership will help him play a_ better 
part in the destiny of his service and 
his country. US @ MC 
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Prestige or Dignity? 








by AMSgt P. N. Zaccarelli 


#® Mr. A. L. Petry 
Prestige Showing (GAzETTE: Feb 
59) intended to write a sure-fire 
article concerning prestige of the 
staff non-commissioned officers of the 
Marine Corps. His reading and in- 
terpretation of the word “prestige” 
contained in the dictionaries at his 
hand were indeed not lacking in com- 
mon sense. But, he mixed up the in- 
gredients and wound up with an ex- 
cellent guide for the making of fit- 
ness reports and thoughts derived in 
evaluating an individual in Section 
“D” of such reports. 

In other words, prestige of the 
Staff NCO is not dead. The word it- 
self is used in a hyperbolic sense. 

The Marine Corps is looked upon 
with respect and admiration by the 
other armed forces, civilians, the 
student in high school, the young 
recruit and organized reservist. That 
is prestige—the Corps as a whole. 

One must not forget, this is a 
larger Marine Corps than that of 
yesteryear. What was the authorized 
strength of the Marine Corps in 
1927 when the FMF was organized? 
Eighteen thousand men. From 1939 
to 1945, the Corps increased to a 
total strength of nearly 500,000 
men and women. 

Let’s go back to the average en- 
listed Marine of, say, prior to 1939. 
Was he a college graduate? No. A 
high school graduate? No. Would 
his GCT have been an average of 
105? No, possibly 86 or so. The 


IN Js Your 


“Old Corps’—the “Old _ Breed.” 
What is the Old Corps? 1775, 
1800, 1918, 1935, when? What is 
the Old Breed? Sure, it’s an ex- 
pression that has become famous 
since Guadalcanal. Prior to then, 
what? Was it really the Old Breed 
at Guadalcanal, the Solomons and 
through the battles concluding with 
the occupation of Japan? Check 
their service records—those at Guad- 
alcanal; the length of service they 
had on 7 August 1942. They are 
your officers and senior Staff NCOs 
of today. When does one consider 
himself a part of the Old Corps or 
the Old Breed? 

There is no Old Corps, Old Breed, 
or New Breed. Each man, as he gets 
along in service in the Marine Corps, 
wishes to impress others that he was 
part of the Old Corps, the Old 
Breed. Was he? 

What is lacking in the Staff NCO 
of today? The Marine Corps has 
gone through considerable expense 
in printing posters for distribution 
throughout its recruiting service 
and all major activities. These 
posters are entitled Honor, Spirit, 
and Pride. Now, that is what is lack- 
ing. Honor — respectful regard; 
spirit—ardent devotion and loyalty; 
and pride—a proper sense of per- 
sonal dignity and worth. 

How can the staff non-commis- 
sioned officer gain honor, spirit, and 
pride? By substituting the word 
“dignity” and disregarding “pres- 








, 


tige.”” With dignity you have stately 
bearing, high rank, title, office or 
position, and distinction. Unles 
dignity is returned to the Staff NCO 
by those appointed over him, the 
Marine Corps of today will still talk 
the Old Corps, the Old Breed. 

Dignity can be returned to the 
Staff NCO by: 

1) Proper command relationship, 

Rank commands obedience; abil- 
ity commands respect. Where there 
is respect there is obedience without 
question. Ability includes every 
form of power, personality, capa- 
city to influence and control, and 
efficiency. 

The Staff NCO is often called the 
“backbone” of the Marine Corps. 
The weight should be placed on 
him. If he desires to properly shift 
such weight to others, let him do so, 
The job must be done. If the load 
is too heavy for him, give him help 
in adjusting to the problem, don't 
let him falter and ruin everything. 

Therefore, to have proper com- 
mand relationship, trust and con- 
fidence needs to be placed in the 
Staff NCO. 

2) Proper promotion policies. 

Presently there are E-5s, E-6s and 
E-7s with from seven to over 15 
years in grade. They have passed all 
tests, consider they have had favor- 


able fitness reports, no letters of in-_ 


debtedness or other derogatory cor- 
respondence and still are in the dark 
concerning their promotional oppor- 
tunities. 

All individuals should know 
where they are lacking and a report 
submitted by the Promotion Board 
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will be used in new BuAer Survival Knife. 





A $25.00 value available to servicemen anywhere in the postal system for 


EVALUATORS LTD., QUANTICO, VA. 


George O. Van Orden, Brig Gen., USMC, Ret’d., President 


The Van Orden-Wigington Combat & Survival Knife 


Created by Marble Arms 


A Bowie-type 6-inch blade that will chip dry oak or hickory at a 45-degree angle and still hold 
A hand-processed knife of optimum weight and balance for camp-craft, combat or 
Strong handle capped with an octagonal hammer head. Reinforced scabbard complete 
with thongs and a sharpening stone in a pocket. Thirty saw teeth on back of blade will cut 
through Plexiglass, aluminum skin metal, steel cable and one and a half-inch saplings. 
8-grain, 1095 carbon steel forged—a gun-blue, rust-resistant finish, 55-57 Rockwell hard, yet 
it takes a 9-degree bend without breaking or passing elastic limits. Specifications for this knife 


Blade is 


*$ 1 6.99 st paid 


(*Probably less at your Marine Exchange) 


SHOWROOM #1 WOODLAND DR., TRIANGLE 
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to the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps should indicate these facts. 
The Inspector-General can pass such 
information to the individual dur- 
ing inspections of posts and stations. 
Do not leave the Staff NCO in 
doubt. He needs to know where he 
stands—to either improve or leave 
the service. 

The system of publishing promo- 
tion eligibility lists for Staff NCOs 
(abolished in 1943) should again be 
established. 

3) Proper proficiency pay policies. 

Proficiency pay is a farce and a 
loss of monies to the government. 
In lieu thereof, the Marine Corps 
should again adopt organizational 
warrants to fill T/O billets and au- 
thorize possibly an additional 10 per 
cent for each grade. Such would 
save the government untold thou- 
sands of dollars, and grant extra pro- 
motional opportunities and money 
to the deserving. 

If proficiency pay is going to be re- 
tained, why not include the MOSs 
0141 (Administrative Clerk) and 
3516 (Mechanic), the -latter based 
on type of unit. No other person- 
nel work as hard, put in the hours 
of work. All inspections are based 
on the work of clerks and mechanics. 


4) Proper marking and review of 
fitness reports. 


The number of fitness reports 
that arrive at HQMC marked “Out- 
standing,” down the line indicates 
a “big lie.” Likewise with applica- 
tions for E-8, E-9, warrant officer 
and/or LDO. Let someone at 
HQMC check some of the fitness 
reports enclosed with such applica- 
tions and compare them with the 
next regular report of fitness. Check 
the difference. 

Late in 1945 or early 1946, HQMC 
dictated the percentage of fitness re- 
ports that should be in different 
categories, i.e., 3 per cent “Outstand- 
ing;” 10 per cent “Excellent,” etc. 
Reviewing officers used that as a sys- 
tem of returning such reports to the 
marking officer. Such should be in- 
stituted today. 

5) Proper assignment policies. 

Too many times there is an over- 
load of Staff NCOs in a given unit 
thereby losing their effectiveness. 
Units should be screened for avail- 
ability and need, then the Staff NCO 
assigned, if required. No job, no 
work. US @ MC 
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and Marine Corps. 

















Established 1918 


A. M. Bolognese & Sons 


TAILOR AND HABERDASHER, QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 


ANY TIME YOU ARE IN URGENT NEED OF UNIFORM ARTICLES 
EITHER CALL OR WIRE. LET US MOUNT YOUR MEDALS 
AND FILL YOUR INSIGNIA AND ORNAMENT NEEDS. 


Summer Service Gabardines Winter Service Uniforms Blue & White Evening Dress 
for Spring Delivery for immediate delivery 2 evening dress shirts, 
Blouse $74.50 Coat & Trousers___$109.50 2 collars, 
Trousers $25.00 Topcoat _________. $89.50 cummerbund, vest, 
Shirts Black Tuxedo Coat to go miniature medals, mounted, 
Dacron & Cotton __. $8.50 with Trousers of White 2 collar buttons, white 








Dacron & Wool __-_ $16.50 Mess Jacket $65.00 pigskin gloves and studs 
White Tuxedo Coat_$35.00 $300.00 complete. 
Boat Cloak ______.. $100.00 


Campaign Hats 








(Add $2 for post.) | Engraved Swagger Stick | Swords & Accessories 
Officer $14.50 $14.95 $90.00 
Enlisted | 10.50 | 8.95 60.00 





Engraved Calling Cards with Plate: Officers $12 Wives $8 


CUSTOMER ORDER BLANK 
PLEASE PRINT — FILL ALL BLANKS 


Name 
Address 














Articles Desired 
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Height — Pants Inseam Sena eam th 
Weight Neck Sleeve ___.. Sm | ERR ci 
Waist Chest (outseam) Shoe —.._ 








SHOE REPAIRING, USING O’SULLIVAN, AMERICA’S NO. 1 HEEL 
(ORTHOPEDIC WORK DONE) 
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184th Anniversary 


QO, this special day—the 184th birthday of 

our Corps—Marines throughout the world can reflect 

with pride upon our Corps’ distinguished record of 
nearly two hundred years of service to our country. In 
the fighting tops of Revolutionary War ships-of-the-line, 
at Belleau Wood, on the coral beaches of the Pacific, on 
the frozen mountains of North Korea, and more recently on 
the beaches of Lebanon—at these and scores of other 
places this record was established by the timely and ef- 
fective actions of the Corps in time of emergency. The 
record rests upon the deeds, devotion, and valor of a 
long line of Marines extending back through time of war 
and through time of peace to the first recruits who joined 
the Corps at Tun Tavern in 1775. 





We take pride in record of the past—a 

record that is woven inextricably into the fabric of our 
country’s history. But pride in the past is not enough. 

We must draw inspiration from the past to meet the chal- 
lenge of today, the challenge to keep abreast of rapid 
technological developments, the challenge to be ever-ready 
to resist aggression in today’s tense world. Even more 

than in the past, we must constantly strive to improve our 
weapons and techniques. Even more than in the past, we 
must adhere to our rugged training program. Even more 
than in the past, we must foster and maintain the splendid 
spirit that has always animated our Corps—the indomita- 
ble spirit that has led Marine units to distinguish 
themselves on the field of battle. For today, as in the 

past, the readiness of our Corps rests upon the readiness 
and the esprit de corps of each and every Marine, officer 
and enlisted, Regular and Reserve. 


With full confidence that the years ahead 

will be ones of progress and accomplishment, I extend 
my warmest personal regards and every good wish to all 
Marines and to their families on this important occa- 
sion, the 184th birthday of our beloved Corps. 


Cm LR 


R, McC, PATE 
General, U. S. Marine Corps 
Commandant of the Marine Corps 
































(gung hao)—all together; 


un | } QY a concerted effort. 
(2) a devoted Marine (U. S.) 
That’s what we ask—a little gung-ho! 


Only ten per cent carry the load. Only ten per cent of the eligible officers and staff NCOs 
belong to the Marine Corps Association. Over 90 per cent don’t lift a hand. 

Can it be that 90 per cent of our Marine leaders just don’t care? Perhaps—but we don’t 
think so. Maybe they just don’t understand the situation. Do you? 

Do you think the Marine Corps prints and supports the MARINE CORPS GAZETTE 
from appropriated funds? WRONG. Without the Association there would be no GAZETTE. 

Do you think the Association includes rich private individuals and corporations such as 
support many other service publications? WRONG. Only Marines can be full members of 
our Association. 

Do you think the GAZETTE is deliberately a historical journal with nothing to inter- 
est the young officer, the Reserve, or the aviator? WRONG. You write the GAZETTE; you 
influence its policies. 

Do you think it’s silly to pay for something you can get free? WRONG. Your member- 
ship dollars are needed to give the Marine Corps a good, lively professional magazine—the kind 
you want. Those copies bought by the Quartermaster are for the troops: leaders are expected 
to be members—because they want to be. 

Do you think that a magazine read and respected throughout the U. S. and the world can 
help our Corps? RIGHT. And RIGHT again. Our corps needs a magazine to show the 
world how we think, strive, and sweat always to give our country a rugged, hard-hitting 
force-in-readiness. 

That’s why we ask your help. Be a member; get a member. Help yourself and our Corps. 
If you’re going to be a Marine, be a gung-ho Marine. 


Bear a hand. Give the Marine Corps Association the gung-ho it needs. 


‘Be a Member — Get a Member” 








a ERIC RIT 
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The inside of the lagoon was like a smoldering volcano. The long, flat island was canopied in smok 
haze, and at dead center a great spiral of black smoke curled up from a pulsing blaze that was no 


wind had been fresh, fresh from the southeast. It blew the smoke of the burning island toward the 





e. its splintered palms looking like the broken teeth of a comb. 


{t many 
© red, but at first had been white and hot as a magnesium flare. 


points orange fire studded the 
small craft moving in 


{fn ammunition dump. All morning the 
and the smoke helped hide the condition of the reef and the Jap defenses. 


—FOLLOW ME!, Richard W. Johnston, Random House, 1948. 




















THE MARINE CORPS GAZETTE 

Is the professional magazine for Marine leaders—officers and staff 
non-commissioned officers. It’s for the regular and the reserve, the aviator 
and the infantryman—all Marines who want a better Marine Corps with 
better leaders. GAZETTE features are written by and for its readers. No 
other magazine presents, as the GAZETTE has since 1916: “a forum 
for the expression of matters which will advance knowledge, interest, and 
esprit in the Marine Corps.” 

To read the GAZETTE is not enough. Your magazine can reflect 
the wishes of you Marine leaders only if you take an active interest. 
Support your magazine. Make your interests known. Write letters, ar- 
ticles, suggestions. Encourage others to do the same. The GAZETTE 
reflects the leadership and the ideas of our Corps; if it sags, we are all 


in danger. 


THE MARINE CORPS ASSOCIATION 
Since Gen John A. Lejeune founded it in 1913 has sought to advance, 

improve, and vitalize the Marine Corps and its leaders: the officers and 
staff non-commissioned officers. 
Your Association— 

e@ Makes the GAZETTE possible. 

e Gets you any book, post-paid and at a 15% discount through the 

GAZETTE Bookshop. 
e Rewards top graduates in major officer and SNCO schools and college 


programs. 


e Encourages local chapters as forums to improve the Corps and its 


leadership. 


e Your Association is non-profit. No income benefits individuals. 


‘Be a Member — Get a Member” 





